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NOW IN THE WASTE BASKET — Secretary Wallace's 


position shows how he feels about the effect of 





court decisions and Congressional fights on AAA. 
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Master of every condition and requirement, Truscon Standard Buildings 


afford wide selectivity of building design and size ... rapid erection in 
any kind of weather .. . rust-resistance ... fire protection... ease of 
dismantling and re-erection in a new location . . . moderate cost... and 
a continuous, cumulative return on every dollar of your Truscon Building 
investment! @ Truscon Standard Buildings are erected with standardized 
but CUSTOM-BUILT units of rust-resisting, copper alloy steel. Any 
type...any size...any arrangement of doors and windows... any 
kind of sidewalls . . . any type of roofs, pitched, monitor and flat... ALL 
are ready for quick selection, delivery and erection everywhere and any- 
time. @ Check the type of building in which you are interested and 


your inquiry will be given immediate attention. 


FERROCLAD WALLS 


Consist of inner and outer facings of copper bear- 
ing steel enclosing one inch of commercial insula- 
tion—all edges sealed against moisture—betv een 
the steel layers. Insulation is equal that of a 25- 
inch concrete wall. Firesafe and efficient. 


STEELDECK ROOFS 


Best assurance of a trouble-free, permanent roof. 
Made of copper alloy (rust-resisting) steel, they 
last indefinitely. They are firesafe and light in 
weight. Covered with insulation and water-proof- 
ing, they weigh only five pounds per square foot. 


i | p . | N STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 
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| Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—How 
to get some $600 millions a year to American farmers, now that 
AAA is knocked out, is Roosevelt’s immediate problem. Existing 
obligations will be paid somehow, probably by congressional appro- 
priation, but the future will take some figuring. 

Immediate plan—probably using several conduits, so that if one is 
knocked out, others will keep on distributing checks—must be agreed 


on quickly. Permanent plan will 
come in time for Democratic con- 
vention, 0 be used as argument 
against rival Republican program. 
But “farm relief” is with us to 
stay, no matter what method may 
be needed to circumvent consti- 
tutional objections and no matter 
which party wins election. 


Cali for Solomon 

Legal sharks say customers may sue 
processors to recover taxes passed on 
to them. But they would have tough 
time proving case, for few concerns 
specified tax in their bills. (Some 
customers, however, demanded such 
specification.) Another complication: 
Taxes were not spread evenly, but 
laid where traffic would bear them. 
Pork tax was 2}¢ per lb.; actually, 
about 6¢ was piled on bacon, 7¢ on 
cooked ham. Who gets the refund 
and how much? 


Long, Long Trail 

Litigation on AAA tax payments 
may drag on for years. About a bil- 
lion is involved. Applicants for re- 
funds must wait six months to see if 
Internal Revenue Bureau acts, then 
sue in Court of Claims and run gaunt- 
let of government lawyers seeking to 
prove they passed levy on to consum- 
ers. If decision favors applicants, 
they must wait until Congress appro- 
priates money to pay, which in past 
has sometimes taken years, sometimes 
been sidetracked permanently. 


For Freedom of Seas 

Real debate on neutrality threatens, 
as Lone Wolf Borah, always frighten- 
ing to opponents, girds loins to battle 
for freedom of seas, opines that doc- 
trine of cash-and-carry is cowardly. 
People either have right to trade or 
they haven't, Borah insists, and they 
cannot protect themselves. 


Norris Dreams Again 
Another boon for farmers, boost for 
utilities, would result from passage of 
Norris proposal to lend $100 millions 
annually for 9-year period to publicly 
owned and cooperative rural electri- 
fication projects. Bills will stand 





BEDFELLOW®W TOWNSEND 
Townsendites might support 
a Roosevelt move for a con- 
stitutional amendment. AAA 
decision—particularly part 
about taxing some for bene- 
fit of others—hangs their 
plan higher than Haman, ac- 
cording to shrewd constitu- 
tional iawyers. Borah warned 
Dr. Townsend of this possi- 
bility more than a year ago. 
Shift to an amendment fight 
would save Congress embar- 
rassment this session but 
complicate national cam- 
paign no end, 











watching. Norris pipedreams some- 
times come true. 


ICC Appellate Courts 
Congress will probably favor In- 
terstate Commerce Commission plan 
to set up 5-member appellate divisions 
whose decisions on rehearings would 
speak for entire commission. Idea is 
to expedite business. 


Picked Troops 

Major Berry’s second attempt to 
revive NRA was carefully arranged 
to prevent repetition of first fiasco, 
but seems headed just as certainly for 
that rapidly filling waste basket for 
New Deal experiments. This time his 
“Council for Industrial Progress” was 


carefully handpicked. 


Moonlight and Roses 

As Business W eek predicted, Roose- 
velt painted budget picture designed 
to please business, taxpayers worried 
about government spending, and bud- 
get balancers. Having deliberately 
painted picture as black as — in 
1934 and 1935, he now makes it rosy 
as possible. Just a little too rosy. 


Bonus a Sure Bet 
Best guess still is that President 
will veto soldier bonus, though he 
has been coy about it for some weeks 
now, refusing even to answer ques- 
tions as to whether he has “changed 
his mind.” Measure seems sure of en- 


actment anyhow, and without any in- 
flation feature. 


Symmetalism on Deck 

Symmetalism for Pan America, with 
all Western world using money based 
on definite percentage each of gold 
and silver, is talked about as silver 
senators walk softly, fearing that to 
say what they think of Morgenthau's 
bungling of silver buying program 
would jeopardize election. 


Coal on the Fire 
Coal industry splits wide open on 
desirability of price-fixing, one point 
of codes which coal producers seemed 
to like. Issue is before National Coal 
Commission as Supreme Court sets 
Mar. 11 to hear Guffey arguments. 


Wanted: Advance Decisions 

Another drive looms to force Su- 
preme Court to pass on constitution- 
ality of laws before they are put in 
effect. Would save not only wasted 
effort but much injustice, such as to 
those who paid AAA taxes, direct or 
indirect, and will not get them back. 


Bootlegged Pork 

Two billion pounds a year of “boot- 
legged” pork is one explanation why 
pork prices did not advance full 
amount of processing tax (2/¢ per 
ib.) after AAA decision. Legislators 
at one corn belt state capital reput- 
edly paid their hotel bills with home- 
slaughtered hogs, carted back to town 
in automobile tonneaus after each 
weekend out on the farm. 


Baby Wagner Acts 

Organized labor will continue fight 
for laws guaranteeing collective bar- 
gaining, even if Wagner act is 
knocked out, as AAA decision indi- 
cates. Mayor LaGuardia, always pro- 
labor, says he’s planning a “baby 
Wagner act” for New York. Unions 
will seek other similar local laws. 


Transportation Discord 
Clash of discords interrupts la- 
borious harmony of Coordinator East- 
man’s rail-truck parleys as American 
Trucking Associations charge that 
Western railroads’ free pickup and 
delivery plan “cries out for investiga- 

tion” A ask ICC to hold it up. 


Small Exchanges Hopeful 

SEC gave small stock exchanges a 
break in recommending to Congress 
that they be permitted to continue un- 
listed departments. Chairman Landis 
threw them a bouquet in Detroit 
speech. Now they hopefully await 
his report to Congress on segregation 
of brokers and dealers expecting it to 
advise against separation. 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX . 
PRODUCTION 


*® Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-week basis) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 

*® Electric Power (millions kw.-hr.) 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*& Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
& Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 

Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 


Ib.) 


FINANCE 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 

*® Factor in Business Week Index *Preliminary + Revised £ 1930-1934 Average. 

This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 





Latest 
Week 


*72.8 


49.2 
$10,858 
*1,346 
1,855 
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$4,311 
$5,881 


$1.18 
12.04¢ 
$33.31 
9.250¢ 
84.0 


$2,483 
$20,895 
$4975 
$3,274 
$1,163 
$113.15 
$99.50 


Preceding 
Week 
173.8 


46.7 
$9,936 
1,398 
1,847 


100 

63 
$3,608 
$5,963 


$1.13 

11.95¢ 
$33.31 
9.250¢ 
84.1 


$2,510 
$20,939 
$4,964 
$3,200 
$1,089 
$111.68 
$98.39 
3% 
ae € 


s 
179 


Year 
Ago 
61.4 


43.4 
$3,762 
1,277 
1,669 


90 
56 
$3,911 
$5,523 


$1.03 
12.84¢ 
$32.51 
9.000¢ 
79.4 


Average 
1931-35 
64.8 


31.0 
t$6,250 
$1,241 
1,556 


t61 
$3,957 
$5,453 


$.69 
9.30¢ 
$30.62 
7.948¢ 
84.0 


$2,131 
$19,853 
$6,347 
$4,976 
$1,065 
$101.73 
$86.93 

1.9% 

2.1% 
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The Business Outlook 


WASHINGTON seethes with activity. 


Having ousted the agri- 


cultural adjustment act, the Supreme Court turns to the rest of its 


docket, jammed with other doubtful New Deal laws. 


Railroads, 


glancing hopefully at tack the justices took in the Hoosac Mills case, 
stir to get the railroad retirement act before the Court. The Presi- 
dent offers an unprecedented incomplete budget, with important 
sections devoted to AAA knocked out before ink dried. Congress 
bares scores of high salaries hitherto protected from public scrutiny 


—bound to make fur fly. 


away at J. P. Morgan and associates. 


neutrality legislation, AAA re- 
pairs. Industries hoping to get a 
fair trade bill- before Congress 
are disturbed by events in Wash- 
ington, and in New York State, 
where the Feld-Crawford fair 
trade law was badly crippled. 


Confusion Pervades Markets 

Immediate effect of disruption in 
farm legislation sponsored by New 
Dealers was market confusion. Flour 
prices fell by virtually the full amount 
of the Es tax. Hog prices 
increased toward the tax limit as sell- 
ers sought to profit by adding tax 
formerly paid by processors. Tex- 
tile prices faltered. Cotton futures 
fell as specter of uncontrolled future 
crops loomed before the market. 
Sugar sagged, then recovered when 
Wallace voiced an opinion that sugar 
quotas were not affected. Retailers 
set for annual white-goods sales this 
month decided to adopt a policy of 
“watchful waiting.” 


Nature Only Crop Control 

Long-time effect is more significant. 
Increased acreage of cotton and wheat 
is a foregone conclusion. Only 
drought, boll weevil, and rust will be 
considered constitutional crop con- 
trollers. The farm problem is by no 
means solved by the AAA decision, 
is made more difficult by the declara- 
tion that agriculture is a local busi- 
ness. State regulation is regarded 
as difficult, if not impossible. Far- 
sighted processors, whether in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the par- 
ticular means of control set up under 
AAA, believe some kind of regula- 
tion imperative. 


Lower Prices—Maybe 

Food and textile concert.s cheer- 
fully regard the end of AAA as in- 
suring more profitable returns. Con- 
sumers anticipate lower prices, greater 
consumption, but manufacturers claim- 
ing to have absorbed the tax are loath 
to reduce prices. Stalemates already 
have occurred between buyers and 
sellers. Motor, mail-order and 
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Senate Munitions Committee hammers 


Congress turns to bonus, 





DIVIDENDS TELL STORY 


How any industry feels about 
past as well as future earning 
capacity is best measured by 
dividends declared. Here is 
how major groups line up on 
dividends declared in 1935 
as compared with 1934: 


Per Cent 
Banks and Insurance .... + 7 
Ce Pe Vancttances 1 
PD eisvewesune ee +148 
Department stores ...... + 31 
i oa ie ta ed a ~_e ’ 2 
tt oe <scseguaw eos +365 
Ee eee as + 42 
Motor equipment ...... + 42 
Dita cokedsasdieeea keke } 8 
Public utilities ......... dp &§ 
SP rere ere + 3 
Railroad equipment — 40 
De ‘kawccaeeabas rocwe See 
Pee eee eon = BG 
Dl KGirdkconawsewens + 10 











farm-equipment-concerns which have 
profited by the growing farm pros- 
perity are dubious about a farm fu- 
ture without government bounties. 


Diversified Effects 

But benefits are not the major fac- 
tor, amounting to only 8% of 1934 
gross farm income, and 6% of 1935 
income. Moreover, grain, cotton, and 
tobacco, major crops restricted by 
AAA, accounted for only 25% of 
1935 gross income. Meat and dairy 
products are more significant items, 
and in these an increase next year 
was encouraged even by AAA. 
Chances are that 1936 farm income 
will still show a small gain over 1935, 
though regional gains wili be more 
spotty. Cotton state results are most 
problematical, since the carryover is 
still heavy and moves to increase the 
crop already are apparent. 


Automobile Outlook 
Cold weather, accumulating stocks 
of used cars in dealers’ hands, and 
holidays slackened the assembly pace 
in Detroit. January output is ex- 
pected to run between 350,000 and 
400,000 units, or close to the Decem- 


ber level. February's output hangs 
on weather and retail sales. Decem- 
ber estimates for passenger car sales 
top 200,000, a new record for the 
month. November also ran highest 
for the month with 220,262 
November truck sales exceeded early 
estimates by a wide margin, ran 31°, 
ahead of a year ago. Numerous 
states have extended the use of 19345 
license privileges into February or 
March, thus augmenting gasoline 
taxes, helping break in a larger pub- 
lic to winter driving. 


cars. 


Used Cars for Junk 

Efforts to stimulate motor sales are 
not lagging. Chevrolet has attacked 
the used-car problem, offering deal- 
ers $20 for every car junked in Janu- 
ary and a bonus to salesmen helping 
dealers to exceed January, 1935, used- 
car sales. Ford has reduced the cost 
of purchasing new cars by a widely- 
publicized $25-a-month plan, whose 
net effect is similar to General Mo- 
tors’ program announced _ several 
weeks ago. Plymouth, with an eye to 
the farm market, has designed a spe- 
cial high-wheel model that promises 
to ride the nation’s unpaved high- 
ways with fewer jolts. 


Steel Price Rise Talked 
Steel recovered from the holiday 
letdown under impetus of tin plate 
and railroad buying. Auto buying 
temporarily slackened. Wire pro- 
ducers with large farm markets 
stopped to appraise the effect of 
AAA’s death on sales. Chief steel 
interest now lies in probable price 
movements. Talk of advancing fin- 
ished steel prices persists, but weak- 
ness in wire nails and concrete bars, 
together with pressure from automo- 
tive stamping, refrigerator manufac- 
turers, and others for concessions 
equal to those granted some motor 

makers, are stumbling blocks. 


Peak Figures for Steel 
December steel operating rate 
reached the year’s high at 55.7% of 
capacity. Total tonnage produced ex- 
ceeded 33.4 millions, a 31% gain over 
the 25.6 million tons of 1934, making 
it the best year since 1930. 


Heavy Contracts Up 

Heavy engineering contracts for 
the first week in 1936 total $102.5 
millions, highest for any week since 
early 1930 (and largely due to the 
TVA project now in danger of being 
declared unconstitutional). Last year’s 
construction, according to Engineer- 
ing News-Record, ran close to $1.6 
billions, a 17% gain over 1934. 
While public projects dominated the 
field, private construction made a 
54% comeback. 
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Plowed Under 


Supreme Court knocks AAA out and indicates same fate 
for most New Deal acts. Justice Stone warns majority 
it may provoke a sweeping constitutional amendment. 


THe whole New Deal house of laws 
hook and trembled this week. One of 
its main pillars, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, was blown to pieces by the 
Supreme Court in a 6-to-3 decision; sev 
eral others were sure to fall, and the 
odds were against half a dozen more 

The decision seemed to bring almost 
o a head the question of amending the 
Constitution to enlarge federal power. 

Justice Stone, in his minority opinion 
warned the majority that it might in 
directly be forcing a revised Constitu 
tion with states’ rights shrunken 

An Inevitable Issue 

Even if that question is not taken to 
the voters by President Roosevelt next 
fall, it will probably become a first-rate 
issue in the coming years, under pres 
sure of agriculture and labor 

[he immediate and long-range cilects 


of the decision on business especially 


farm commodities ere not all clear 


nor did they all tend in the same way 


The decision was so comprehensive as 


to amaze nearly all observers. It had 





ITS YOUR MOVE—Thus national interest 


turned to President Roosevelt and his 


visers this week, after the Supreme Court 
ill except Justice MeRevynolds shown here) 
put up the shutters on AAA. The President 
called agricultural aids to the White House 
for a conference; among them, left to right 
above: Representative Marvin Jones. chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Committee: 
Senator John H. Bankhead. whose cotton act 
was censured by the court decision; Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings: and AAA 


Administrator Chester Davis. 
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Harris & Ewin 


been thought that the processing taxes 


were in danger, but not that the court 
would declare Congress powerless to pay 
money to farmers in return tor their 
promise to reduce production. But that 
is what the court did 

It spoke thr ugh Justice (owen ] 
udelphia, 60 years old 


the youngest member, and the next to 


Roberts of Phi 


the youngest in point of service Th 
case was that of the Hoosa Mills Corp 

7 I 
sucd by the government to colicect pro 
essing taxcs The United States Dis 


trict Court had ruled for the govern 
uit Court of App ils ha 1 


reversed the decision 


ment: the Cir 


Justice Roberts a Hoover apporntec 


delivered the 7,000-word opinion ilmost 
entirely from memory. It set histori 
precedents For the first time, the S 
preme ( ourt construed the constit itional 
provision empowering Congress to levy 
taxes for the rene! | welfare of th 
| nited states 
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What AAA Ruling Does 
Taxes Killed—Wheat, 30¢ bu.; corn, 
5¢ bu.; rye, 30¢ bu.; barley, 25¢ bu.; 
hogs, 2}¢ Ib.; cotton, 4.2¢ Ib.; tobacco, 
from: 1.98¢ to 3.5¢ Ib. on different 
types; sugar, 4¢ Ib.; rice, 1¢ lb.; pea- 
nuts, 1¢ Ib. 
Taxes Already Paid—About $200 
millions in escrow will probably be | 
returned; $1 billion has already been 


paid to Treasury; whether any will | 
be returned is doubtful. 
Benefits Owed to Farmers—About 


$250 millions may be paid them for 
contracts already complied with. 

New Taxes?—Uncertain. 

Other New Deal Legislation Jeop- 
ardized—Coton, tobacco, potato, and 
Guffey coal acts are sure to be killed; 
Wagner labor and railroad retirement 
acts, practically sure; social security 
and Tennessee Valley Authority acts, 
| probably killed. 

















what it says.” He declared the Consti- 
tution gave Congress the power to de- 
cide for itself whether a money 
was for the general welfare. 

Under the opinion of the majority, he 
said, Congress could give money but 
could not require the recipients to prom 
ise anything in return. Hence, he ar- 
gued, Congress could not give money 
to colleges, on condition that they taught 
agricultural Congress 
give a dole to the unemployed but 
could not give them money on condition 
that they take work-rclief jobs; Congress 
could lend money to banks and railroads 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. but could not lay down any con- 
ditions. 

He uttered a warning—if the Supreme 
Court checks Congress too much for the 
protection of states’ rights, the result 
may be obliteration of rights 
What he implied was that the Consti 
tution might be amended to practi- 
cally wipe out state authority altogether. 

Death for Other Acts 

The majority opinion means the death 
of the other, more drastic farm control 
acts and of the Guffey coal act; and it 
strongly suggests that the Wagner labor, 
railroad retirement, social security, and 
Tennessee Valley Authority acts will 
be held invalid. It grave 
doubt, too, on the public utility holding 
company act. The railroads sued Tues- 
day to enjoin the retirement act. 

President Roosevelt announced he 
would try to find a way for paying the 
farmers about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars due them under AAA contracts 
with which they have already complied. 

Secretary Wallace summoned farm 
leaders to a conference on substitute 
farm relief measures. 

As to processing taxes, this was the 
outlook: 


use ol 


could 


subjects ; 


states’ 


also cast 


About $200 millions has been im- 
pounded, pending the outcome of the 
litigation. At the discretion of federal 
judges in the various districts, the money 
may be paid back to the processor or 
may be turned over to the Treasury, and 
then the processor can sue in the Court 
of Claims and get a judgment, which 
Congress will probably honor 

Long Road to Refunds 

There has been about $1 billion paid 
to the Treasury by processors. They can 
make a refund claim on the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and if the claim is 
rejected, or is not decided in six months, 
they can sue in the Court of Claims. If 
they win there, Congress may appropri 
ate money to pay the claim—if it wants 
to do so. 

If processors get their money back, 
what of income and excess profits taxes 
on it? Authorities think the tax will 
be payable as of the year when the proc- 
essing tax was paid. The processor 
should add this money to his income of 
that year, and then figure the additional 
incor . and excess profits tax necessitated 
by the higher income. 

Processors face suits by distributors 
who insisted on being billed separately 
for the taxes. 

The general business effects of the 
decision sum up like this: 

Farmers may get higher prices for 
some of their commodities in the imme- 
diate future. Secretary Wallace, in a 
brief radio speech to farmers Tuesday, 
said calmly that this might be expected. 
He quoted from a book he wrote in 
1934 to show that this was his measured 
opinion. But from the same book he 
quoted the prediction that the end of 
AAA would in three years reduce the 
farmers’ income to 50¢% of parity with 
industry. 

Food and grocery manufacturers ex- 
pect to increase their earnings, though 
in some lines this may be partly offset 
by price reductions. Packers will hand 
the hog tax saving on to the farmers, 
but may gain eventually as the hog sup- 
ply increases. 

May Demand Bread Cut 

Bread bakers are afraid consumers 
will demand rescission of the increase 
of 1¢ a lb. loaf that went into effect in 
many places last October, being then 
generally attributed to the processing 
tax, though this is only about 3¢ a loaf. 
Flour mills expect increased earnings 
through inc aa volume. They are re- 
ducing prices. 

Tire manufacturers will benefit by the 
elimination of the cotton processing tax, 
which was not added to the price. 

The tobacco industry expects to gain. 
It did not pass the tax on to consumers. 
The cigar business has been poor for 
years, and the tax saving will come in 
handy. Cigarette manufacturers will 
gain about $7 millions a year (BW 
Nov30'35 ). 





The cotton textile industry thinks 
may be able to sell at somewhat lowe 
prices and regain more of its foreig: 
market. 

Sugar will not be much affected, | 
cause beet sugar, whose production \ 
controlled, is only about one-third 
the American sugar supply. Cane sugar 
coming from Cuba and our insular p 
sessions, will still be limited by quot 
which sustain the market. 

Liquor distillers expect 
through the lifting of cereal taxes 

And railroads expect to make mor 
money because the end of crop reductic 
means that larger crops will have to | 


hauled. 


to pair 


Radio Pays the Bill 


To accommodate the President. 
radio stations shelved more than 
$40,000 of commercial programs. 


WHEN the President of the United 
States commandeered the air waves or 
Friday night of last week to report 
Congress and the general public on the 
state of the Union, the big broadcastin, 
networks shelved regularly shedul 
commercial broadcasts whose cash vali 
is estimated at approximately $25,00¢ 
The 200 independent or afhliated sta 
tions, which tied up with the chains t 
bring the address to one of the largest 
radio audiences ever assembled, probab! 
passed up revenue from local and 1 
gional programs totaling in excess of 
$15,000. Direct and overhead charges 
to the broadcasters—wire, operating 
and personnel costs—bring the total ex 
pense figure up to probably $60,000. 
What They Passed Up 

NBC basic red network passed up 
two half-hour commercials—one for 
Sterling Products and one for True Sior) 
magazine—which would have grossed 
$8,544; the full hour on NBC's basic 
blue ($6,120) was scheduled for the 
Palmolive program ; and CBS had Camp 
bell Soup's “Hollywood Hotel” billed 
for the full hour on its basic system 
($7,275). In addition, the 4-station 
Mutual network had booked a half-hour 
program for S.S.S. proprietary products 
and member stations had individual 
commercials scheduled for the balance 
of the time (total, $3,095). These are 
gross figures ; total discounts would prob 
ably bring the net down 15% to 20%, 
though this would be more chan offset 
by sponsors’ purchase of various sup 
plementary stations in addition to the 
basic hookups. 

In one sense, these are largely book- 
keeping charges, for local stations stand 
a good chance of covering most of their 
losses, and even the chains, despite 
crowded schedules, should be able to 
recover a sizable portion. 

Whenever broadcasting companies 
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consider it expedient to clear the air for 
a broadcast of special importance be 
in the realm of politics, sport, or general 
news—they have a legal right to do so, 
for all contracts with commercial clients 
contain a Clause permitting this exercise 
of editorial discretion. Seldom, however, 
is it necessary to call in the lawyers. For 
two good reasons: (1) When an emer- 
gency arises, a gentlemen’s agreement 
etween Client and broadcaster is suth 
cient to dispose of it; (2) emergencies 
rarely develop—almost never except in 
the case of the President—and when 
hey do the broadcasting companies try 
to arrange their schedules to permit an 
extra broadcast at the expiration of the 
contract. This, plus the two courtesy 
plugs to an oversize audience which the 
client gets at the beginning and end of 
the interloping program, usually satisfies 
Free Air for Washington 

When Washington breaks into the 
picture, radio stations must play ball with 
the politicians, for their very right to 
xistence rests in the hands of the po- 
tically appointed Federal Communica- 
ons Commission. The nation’s law- 
kers can find accommodations on the 
practically whenever they want them, 
ugh the broadcasters contrive to fit 
heir addresses into free periods or to 


range their commercial schedules with 

h important events as Wednesday's 
Jackson Day dinner or the Liberty 
League celebration at the end of this 

nth well in mind. 

Following these policies, NBC and 
CBS together during the past year 
obliged senators with free time on more 

in 150 occasions; representatives made 

we than 200 appearances; governors 
scored in excess of 50, and cabinet and 
sub-cabinet members more than 100. 
The President spoke 15 times on both 
networks, though in all but half a dozen 
ises if Was possi! le to make substitut 
irrangements with the cash customers. 
Five occasions when that was not pos 
sible cost CBS an actual revenue loss of 
$10,379 in cancellations and one rebate 
to a client who lost five minutes of his 
broadcast period when the President ran 
overtime. (Such occasions cause more 
headaches than outright cancellation.) 
To this sum must be added an indeter- 
inate amount to adjust talent contracts 
ith client, agency, and broadcaster 
Not All Charity 

All this is not charity, for the Presi- 
dent's addresses build up record audi- 
ences, enhance radio’s prestige. 

During a political campaign, the 
broadcasting companies charge for the 
use of their facilities and rates are ‘on 
quotation.” In the 1932 campaign it is 
estimated that political broadcasts, in- 
cluding even a few for the socialists, ran 
up to almost a million dollars, and some 
of these bills, particularly those of the 
Democrats, are still unsatisfied. Even a 
few 1928 heritages must be written off. 
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the broadcasting I ies try to ( hii 

tain a happy balance between the major som«e ‘ 

partics This was at the base of Henry ible firmnes inno t t s 
P. Fletcher's demand that the chains allot tinguished “between the Pt 

to a spokesman for the Republi in United States { Frankl DR 
National Committee an eq il amount of as a candidate for | tical ott 

time at an equally important hour to bal- it would ‘try to apport 

ance that accorded the President for his the po it I 


olitical’’ address. NBC began negotia 


The Budget Is Set and Upset 


President's economy program (with an “open end”) 
is launched just in time to meet the bonus and the 
Supreme Court's revision of his tax estimates. 


A BUDGET, by popular definition, is out, the House Ways and Means Com 





something the budgeteer sets up at the mittee voted out a bonus bill t 

first of the year to shoot at. Last Mon- shoot another $1 b m to S$? | ) 
day the final figure of President Roos hole in the estimates 

velt’s 1937 government budget was Roosevelt's political foes j 1 upon 
barely oft the reading clerk's lips before the budget gencrally, particularly upon 
others started shooting at it. Opposite the open-end nnovation b h 
the Capitol in the nev Supreme Court President left emergency and 1 f ex- 
Building, Justice Roberts was reading penditures dangling in the a f v 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act dect- ing for further consideration n 
sion that cancelled $547 millions of spending programs, deficit calculations 
revenue that was to have come from and debt increases 

rocessing taxes. Before the dav was For the few minutes the b ret O 





BIC ISSUES—Whatever business wants to start or stop in this Congress eventually 
it must come up against election-year politics, personified in Democrat Bankhead 


(left) and Republican Snell, majority and minority floor leaders in the House 
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The Budget—As Far as It Goes 
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Taxes | 1937 On Higher | Purpose 1937 Change 
Budget On Old Rates Or Budget | from 1936 
Rates New Taxes 

Corporation Income $826.6 | +$169.6 +$42.0 | Civil Depts. and Agencies | $725.7 +$47.5 

Individual Income 936.0 +245.0 +62.0 | Regular Public Works 322.4 +228.1 

Back Taxes 180.0 —10.1 = Army and Navy 937.8 +192.9 
—— |_| Veterans...... 790.1 +72.2 | 

Totai Income Taxes $1,942.6 | +$404.5 | +$104.0 | Agricultural Adjustment 619.3 —1.8 

Estate & Gift.. : 293.0 —10.0 +52.0 | Civilian Conservation Corps 220.0 —308.4 
Capital Stock & Excess Profit. 168.0 0.0 +66.0 | Debt Retirement 580.1 +28.1 | 
Alcoholic Beverages 554.8 +51.6 | ..-| Debt Interest... . 805.0 +63.0 
Tobacco te 504.0 +25.7 | —=—— 49.4 +2.3 | 
Security Transfers 82.2 +23.5 | Relief: 
Manufacturers’ Excise 393.4 +28.6 | Farm Financial. . *126.1 —290.6 | 
Miscellaneous 262.8 -31.0 ‘ Unemployment. . —424.8 | 

Customs. . abet 354.0 +0.8 a eo viene —4.2 

Asset Realization 5.0 +1.0 Miscellaneous.... 10.0 —11.4 

AAA Processing 547.3 8 eee Home Owners. . 231.0 +36.4 

Railroad Pension 101.6 er +68.6 | Reconstruction Finance Corp "4356 1 +90.0 

Guffey Coal Satna 6 12.3 | : +6.7 | Emergency Public Works 887.9 |—1,082.0 

Unemployment Insurance 304.7 | +304.7 Unallocated Funds. . 225.0 —50.0 

Old Age Insurance. . 128.5 | +128.5 Supplemental Items 600.0 +520.0 

TOTAL RECEIPTS .| $5,654.2 | +$512.9 | +$730.5 | TOTAL EXPENDITURES.| $6,752.6 | —$892.7 

{ DEFICIT. 1,098.4 
$6,752.6 
"Indicates excess of credits  ‘+Subject to revision when new work relief expenditure are added. 

















up it showed a close balance between 
income and outgo for the year starting 
July 1. Revenues were calculated to 
grow by $1,243 millions and reach a 
total of $5,654 millions, a new peace- 
time record. The President put down 
$513 millions of the gain to better busi- 
ness and incomes, while $730 millions 
were expected from new and_ higher 
taxes. But of the new taxes, $547 mil- 
lions to provide for the railroad pension, 
unemployment, and old age insurance 
funds and for enforcement of the Guffey 
coal control act, appeared this week to 
be doomed along with AAA processing 
levies, on the same issue of states’ rights. 

Regular expenditures, after including 
Civilian Conservation Corps, AAA, and 
most of the public works expenditures, 
formerly carried among ernergency ex- 
penditures, were budgeted at $5,649 mil- 
lions, or $5 millions under receipts, per- 
mitting the first plus sign since 1930 
to appear in federal accounting. 

For the emergency section, the Presi- 
dent merely stuck in the $1,103 millions 
expected to remain on hand July 1 from 
previous work relief appropriations, with 
a footnote, “More on this later.” 

The opening left for revision scemed 
smart after Treasury statisticians this 
week calculated what the Supreme Court 
had done to the budget. Processing taxes 
had already dwindled to a dribble, some 
$200 millions having been impounded 
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by courts under injunction suits since 
last summer. But benefits and rental 
payments have gone on until this week, 
putting AAA $200 millions in the red. 

In addition AAA is committed for 
$250 millions to complete old contracts 
with farmers. The court said no more 
benefits could be paid, but Washington 
knows they must be paid, somehow. 
Funds from last year’s $4.8-billion work 
relief fund could have been used before 
they were earmarked or spent for other 
purposes, but even if still available a 
new authorization would be needed for 
handing them out. 

There isn’t much worrying about the 
billion dollars of processing taxes al- 
ready collected and disbursed. Best 
guess is there will be no considerable 
refunds. 

Doubtful Taxes Unspent 

Less serious to government finances is 
possible invalidation of the social se- 
curity and railroad pension taxes. Funds 
for them are supposed to pile up; littl 
more than administrative expenses wil! 
be used before the laws are tested. On 
the expenditure side of the budget the 
revenues from them are lumped in an 
omnibus supplemental item. No notice 
is taken of the Warren potato act on 
either side of the budget. 

In fiscal policies the 1937 budget 
marks a change of pace for the Ad- 
ministration From extravagant over- 


calculation of expenses, the new budget 
swings to the other extreme, talks d< 
clining deficits, scant debt increases. But 
the only commitment is a final deficit no 
greater than the $3,234 millions antici 
pated for the year to July 1, 1936. 

This technique left both spenders and 
budget balancers cold, neither getting 
enough definite encouragement. Politi 
cally-minded commentators said it was a 
case of the President eating his cake and 
having it. He made a gesture toward 
economy but left his hands untied. 

New appropriations for work relict 
are a foregone conclusion. Note was 
made that the President unfailingly hy 
phenated the phrase in his budget re 
marks, never once said simply ‘‘relief.” 
And he definitely indicated that Works 
Progress Administration with its smaller, 
locally sponsored projects would furnish 
the vehicle. Public works outside of the 
“regular annual” program are out. He 
marked no new money for grants and 
loans to cities for non-federal public 
works, nor for low-cost housing. 

A budget revision later will not be 
unprecedented. Such a revision was 
made in the 1936 budget last October. 
This year there will probably be two 
one before Congress adjourns, to take 
care of new work relief appropriations 
another about October, when an econ- 
omy message would make good cam- 
paign material. 
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A.&P. Is Ready to Fight 


Hartford outlines defenses against chain tax: reorganize 
locally on voluntary basis or sell stores to managers. 
Central buying office is established while government 
revamps drive to halt commission-taking. 


ON two important operating fronts— 
buying and selling—Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. has served notice that it 
does not propose to stand idly by while 
legislatures and governmental agencies 
push chain-crushing attacks. 

A.&P.’s defensive declaration on the 
selling front came last week in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to John A. 
Hartford, president, by W. T. Dewart, 
president of the New York Sun. 

Mr. Dewart pointed out that during 
1935 over 200 chain-taxing bills had 
been introduced in the legislatures of 
{3 states, and asked Mr. Hartford to 
state what A.&P. expects to do about 
this continually growing “blizzard” of 
chain tax bills “not intended for rev- 
enue but for destruction.” 

Mr. Hartford's reply states that two 
courses of action will be considered for 
the protection of his company’s 76-year- 
old property and 90,000 employees. 

Warehouses as Headquarters 

The first would mean the assembling 
of all A.&P. units in high-tax states into 
an independent voluntary chain. Each 
store would be turned over to its present 
manager on a lease or agency basis, and 
would function as an independent unit 
member of the voluntary chain for which 
the local A.&P. warehouses, with their 
extensive distributing facilities, might 
become headquarters. 


The alternative, which Mr. Hartford 
considers ‘the simplest and most work 
able plan,”” would be outright sale of 
tax-attacked stores to their present man 
agers. Then state A.&P. warchouses 
distributing, supervisory and buying 
staffs would become regular wholesale 
establishments. Mr. Hartford figures 
that they could survive by being able to 
serve the A.&P.-manager-owned store 
more efficiently and cheaply than reg- 
ular wholesalers. 

Competitors Disturbed 

Wholesalers in the grocery and pro- 
duce field are greatly disturbed by the 
Hartford statement. They feel that if 
A.&P., with its nearly 16,000 retail 
stores, its broad manufacturing and pro- 
ducing connections, and its vast system 
of warehousing and distributing units, 
branches out as a straight wholesaling 
distributor in any specific territory, the 
independents now operating there will 
find it difficult to compete. 

Manufacturers of nationally-advertised 
food products feel that A.&P.’s entry 
into the wholesale grocery field would 
mean that many _nationally-known 
brands of food products, now owned 
by and sold exclusively in A.&P. stores, 
would be available to all retailers served 
by A.&P. wholesale depots. 

Observers point out that both pro- 
cedures mentioned by Mr. Hartford are 
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IT TAKES A HEAP 0” MONEY—So says Bloomington, Ill, as it listens to the 
clink of a ton of silver dollars, circulating around town. State Farm Insurance 
Companies are responsible—to advertise their service they paid off all employees 
in brand-new silver cartwheels, urged them to pay their bills in hard cash and 


to keep the money rolling. 
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entirely practical and workable wit th 


law and recall that since the Iowa 


tax law went into efte 
systems, particularly in tl 
held, have been broken up 
ager-owned units, without t 
priving the original sponsor ot 
outlet for his products 

It is recalled also that the Pigs 
Wigely Corp., subsidiary of Kr 
Grocery & Baking Co., already t 
a certain degree as the wholesaling 
ter for the independently-owned Pig; 


Wiggly stores il that the recent 
of the United Drug Co. into the whol 
sale drug field, despite the fact that 
operates the chain of I iggett drug stor 
is strictly in line with the plans outlin 
by the A.&P. head 

A.&P. also has declared its re 
and future position in defense of 
buying front 

There the battle has been in progre 
practically ever since the whok saler be 
gan to lose volume, profits, and prestige 
because chain organizations ignored hir 
just as soon as their volume of purchases 
became large enough to equal those of 
the average wholesaler. The chains 
strongest argument with the public 
that they saved the middlemen’s profit 


I 


sent 


and expense. The wholesalers insisted 
that chains should not have wholesak 
prices because they were retailers, but 
producers and manufacturers, glad to 


get the chain orders, gave the best prices 
available. Wherever they could, chains 
simply bypassed the middleman, be h« 
wholesaler, broker, or commission mer 
chant 

Ammunition for Middlemen 

Middlemen, battling the chains on 
this front, often in cooperation with th 
independent retailers, have seen new 
ammunition coming trom investigation 
such as those of the Federal Trad 
Commission and the Patman Commit 
tee, which have shown the chains col 
lecting huge sums in the way of rebate 
illowances 


commissions, advertising 


etc., that independent retailers were not 
getting 

Most recent disclosure in this line 
came at the recent hearing of the D 
partment of Agriculture's complaint 
against A.&P. and a group of meat 
packers, for alleged violations of the 
packers and stockyards act (BU 
Nov9'35). A.&P. was charged with 
having gained unfair advantage in b 
ing, through setting up what the gov 
ernment considered a “dummy” broker 
in the person of C. J. Noell, who wa 
said to have collected brokeragy fees 
on A.&P. purchases and then passed tl 
net proceeds on to the chain 

At the hearing Noell admitted that 
he had been collecting commissions at 
the rate of 1% on fresh meats and lard 
2% on smoked and cured meats, 3% 
on specialties and manufactured items 
He testified also that his total takings 
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from January, 1934, to October, 1935, 
umounted to $228,000, of which $47,- 
000 had gone for expenses while net 
profit of $181,000 went to A.&P. Nev- 
ertheless, Noell contended that he was 
not strictly an A.&P. man but was tak- 
ing business from outsiders—during the 
period mentioned, he earnestly pointed 
out, he had earned $74.23 in commis 
sions on other than A.&P 

While the hearing als 
dications that not all packers had sub 
mitted quietly to the Noell setup, the 
packers’ side remained untold because 


busin¢ SS 


» uncovered in 


government attorneys brought the hear 
ing to a close when they found their 
complaint improperly drawn. They had 
charged A.&P. merely with the 
of these meat products and now want 
to insert “and shipments’ to cover the 
actual procedure complained of, 
Establishes Buying Agency 
Despite this most recent attempt to 


sale” 


strike at the chain's most powerful com- 
prices—by 


stricting the opportunities for cashing 


petitive weapon low re- 


in on mass-buying power, A.&P. has 
given notice that it will not only con- 
tinue to collect commissions but that it 
will do so through a new buying agency. 

It has announced that it has set up in 
New York a central buying 
to purchase meat for the six New Eng 
land states, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, That will 
the same commissions, but as a depart- 
ment of A.&P 

A.&P. claims that 30-odd 
packers and suppliers have signed con- 
tracts with this new buying office, 
apparently is sure of its ability to defend 


ottice 


oflice collect 


already 
and 
’ 


this practice against the attack of th 
Department of Agriculture 
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CARRY IT AROUND, PLUG IT IN 


Small, compact and easily handled, 


the “Utah” portable electric 
shown at Chicago’s houseware expo- 
sition attracted much attention. It can 
set up and plugged into 
anv convenient outlet, is finished 
black baked crackle and chrome plate. 


range 


be quickly 
in 
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Fair Trade” Spiked 
New York’s highest court knocks 
out critical section in fair trade 
law, but price-fixing enthusiasts 
still hope for Washington aid. 
PRICE-FIXING enthusiasts took it in the 


neck this week, when the seven-judge 
New York Court of Appeals highest 


tribunal in the state—unanimously ck 
clared unconstitutional critical Section 
> of the Feld-Crawford fair trade law, 


permitting manufacturers to sign price 
control agreements with dealers and to 
contract prices on non- 
signers as well. 

The court's history-making decision 
in the Doubleday, Doran vs. Macy and 
Seeck & Kad Tomshinsky cases, 
brought up on appeal from similar ver 
dicts in the lower courts, automatically 
writes finis to the half dozen court tests 
initiated in New York 


will also have far-reaching effect on 


force those 


Vs 


Presumably, it 


judicial deliberations in the eight other 
identical 
control acts have heretofore enjoyed bet 


fair trade states where price 


ter treatment at the hands of the courts 


The New York plaintiffs will not be 


their case up to the Su 


able to carry | 


preme Court, for only the defendant 
could press a charge that the law abro 
rated constitutional rights First cas 
before the nine old men is now likely 
to be that of Max Factor vs. Kunsman 
(Bu Nov9'35) on which the Cali 


fornia Supreme Court is expected to 
A 
id 


al 


hand down a decision this month 


verdict favorable control 
tor the 
in Cali- 


have 


to price 
vocates is not unexpected there 
had 
and lower cour 
almost invariably upheld the law. 
Not Beaten Yet 

Despite the reversal this week, all is 

not gloom in the price control camp— 


whole movement its rise 


fornia decisions 


and that for three very good reasons: 
(1) New York decision turned 
on the single point ot whether a manu- 


The 


facturer had a constitutional right to 
compel non-contracting dealers to ad 
here to established prices. Even if the 


Supreme Court should ultimately invali 


date this feature of the state laws, thos« 


ections permitting a manufacturer to 


issue and sign the price agreements 
would presumably not be touched. Thus 
of the m 


effectiveness i 
lessened, 


though the 


hinery would be somewhat 
inufacturers would still be permitted 
pick their customers and try to limit 
them to those who sign 

(2) 
of App« als threw out trade 
law, the same court in the of 


Marsick vs. Eastman Kodak upheld th 


to enter into 


to 
d up 
On the same day that the Court 
the fair 
case 
right of a manufacturer 


agreements with his own distributors 
not to supply those retail outlets which 
refused to maintain resale prices 


(3) Hopes are still high that Wash 





Tl» 
HE WENT UP, TOO—Woolworth 
price limits have been raised from 
the old 10¢ top, and C. W. Devo, a 


merchandising vice-president, has been 


credited with being behind the order 
Now Mr. Devo Is raised to the presi- 
dency, succeeding B.D. Miller. 


ington will do something to relieve th 


price cutting pressure Admittedly, th 


New York decisions might be expx 

to weaken the support which drug ir 
terests have contrived to rally for t 

rydings national fair trade enabling a 

as well as for any version of the ol 
Capper-Kelly resale price maintenan 
bill which might later be introduced 


| 


Their effect on congressional enthusiast 
for to limit bi 
tages enjoyed by chain stores and larg: 


scale, low price operators would not b 


legislation ying advan 


so direct. And Mr. Patman’s investiga 
tion into chain iniquities continues to 
make headlines, build up sentiment 
Only the prospect of a Congress busy 
patching up New Deal legislation 


junked by the High Court mars the 
picture, 
*“Frame-Up” Charges Die 
Talk that the Doubieday, Doran vs 
Macy case (BW —Novr23'35) was a 


frame-up” and threats on the part of 

llers to seek reprisals 
against the p effectively 
spiked when the big drug case, Seeck & 
Kade—Tomshinsky (BU Nov 30°35) 
met the same judicial fate. When the 
Macy case came up in the lower court 


price-fixing books 


tblisher wel 


drug price fixers sought to get one of 
their suits docketed with the book case 
The cut-raters aided this undertaking on 
the promise that manufacturers would 
forego other threats of prosecution until 


the issue was decided 
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Woolworth’s Lid Lifter 


New head of 5 and 10 (and up) chain is expected to 
broaden price range further, despite arguments for low 
limit supplied by chain profit comparisons. 


Last week, up on the twenty-fourth 
floor of New York's famous Woolworth 
tower, W here the executive othces of the 
F. W. Woolworth Co. variety chain are 
located, C. W. Deyo moved into the 
president's othice. 

This happened, not because there was 
any operating reason for dethroning his 
predecessor, B. D. Miller, but simply 
because Woolworth has for years had a 
lid on age eligibility, which requires that 
workers, from the president down, re- 
tire when they reach the age of 60. 

Other Chains Take Notice 

It wasn't a long-distance move that 
Mr. Deyo had to make—simply from his 
old vice-presidential quarters down the 
corridor to the larger, more stately suite. 
It wasn't such a great jump, to the final 
rung of a ladder on which he had been 
climbing upwards for over 33 years. It 
was the significance of his being selected 
that is making the whole organization sit 
up and take notice, and incidentally is 
giving the executives of other variety 
chains something to think about. 

The Woolworth board of directors 
which did the selecting has 24 members. 
Many of them are dyed-in-the-wool 
Woolworth men who, like Mr. Deyo, 
started at the bottom and are now quali- 
hed for the top. But some might be in- 

lined to carry on in the old Woolworth 
S-and-10 traditions. That's where Mr. 
Deyo is decidedly different 

The fact that those directors did select 
Mr. Deyo is taken by insiders as prima 
facie evidence that their majority is in 
favor of all that Mr. Deyo stands for, 

nd that’s said to be considerable in the 
ay of exploring new fields 

Mr. Deyo, born near New Paltz, 
N. Y., 55 years ago, was literally “taken 
ever” by Woolworth when the Canadian 
S. H. Knox Co. chain of 5-and-10 stores 
was acquired. He started in the variety 
hain business as assistant stockman, be- 

ime a store manager, did such a spec 
tacular job as manager of Woolworth’s 
large Kansas City store that he was pro 
moted to the assistant district manager's 
post at St. Louis, and then was made dis- 
trict manager at Dallas. From there he 
moved to a vice-presidency in New 
York, and has since concentrated on the 
merchandising phase of the business in 
all its ramifications. 

Those who have studied Woolworth 
policies in recent years predict that un- 
der Mr. Deyo's leadership the whole 
Woolworth psychology of merchandis- 
ing and price limits will undergo a 
process of refinement. 
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They point out that Mr. Deyo ts gen- 
erally credited with having been the 
behind blasted the 


man the gun that 
5-and-10 limit, untouched for 53 years, 
and in 1932 pushed it up to 20¢ 
(BW’—Marl'32) 

Then a few months ago the top price 
was again raised in many of Wool 


worth's Canadian and American stores 
this time to 40¢ (BW’—Novr2’35) and 
more recently certain types of merchan 
dise have been offered at prices that 
meant nearly $1 for a complete outfit, 
although the components were s¢ parately 
priced at 40¢ or less. All these moves 
support the often-advanced contention 
that for Mr. Deyo “there is no price lid 
at Woolworth.” 

Trade opinion on an elastic price limit 
for an organization such as Woolworth 
is divided. Oldtimers point out that the 
setup has grown to one of over 1900 
stores and prospered spectacularly under 
the 5-and-10 limit which the original 
Woolworth established back in 1879, 
when he opened the first fixed-price 
variety store in Lancaster, Pa. They 
argue that new products and improved 
old products designed to sell at the old 
5-and-10 prices are continually coming 
into the market and that these, supple 
mented by the highly organized product 
design and development service which 
Woolworth maintains, should provid 
all the opportunities for expansion that 
the company needs. 

Conditions Change 

Others reply that conditions have 
changed since the 5-and-10 limit 
established, that the company cannot 
capitalize its position and experience to 
the fullest unless it lifts the price lid 
entirely and begins to handle any line or 
type of merchandise that adapts itself 
to the basic principle of the Woolworth 
operating policies 

Meanwhile, the profit-minded wonder 


was 


might 


earning record 


what a complete price-lid-litting 
do to the Woolworth 
and find that a study of the net carnings 
of several important variety chains tor 


the seven years 1928 through 64 raises 


doubts 


sone 

For instance, among seven leading 
chains the three that observed the lowest 
price limits, Woolworth Kresge ind 


Kress, showed the highest net profit 


respectively $7.67, $7.45, and $7.61 per 


$100 of sales. Those profit ratios wer 
found to be around 50% highes than 
the $4.70 average of the |. J. Newberry 
Co., the $5.20 shown by the G. ¢ 


Murphy chain, and the $4.01 of the ex 
ceedingly well-managed W. T. Grant 
Co., all three of which advertise $1 as 
their top limit. They 
a substantial margin the $5.76 average 
of net carnings per $100 the 
J. C. Penney Co. chain of 1,474 depart 
ment stores, which has no price limit 
Policy Pattern 

These figures appear to argue against 
price-lid-lifting by Woolworth. How 
inside work 


also Cxc ce te { wy 


sales of 


ever, those who know the 
ings of the organization hold that no 
higher-priced items will be added unless 
they fit into a predetermined pattern and 
can be sold at a price that wall permit 
normal margins for operating expenses 
and for profit 


Housewares Show 


Chicago Merchandise Mart host 
to 350 exhibitors; new develop- 
ments featured in displays stress- 
ing education of dealers. 


THREE hundred and fifty houseware 
manufacturers this week took 


of winter furniture 


idvantag« 
and house hold de 


orative shows in Chicago to stage ther 
own international exhibit, first of its 
kind. They leased 260,000 sq.ft. in the 


Merchandise Mart, world's largest build 
Ing ; the World 
Fair and put on a Hall of Science to 
display and extol their products 

As a their 
the big attractions of 


53 took a cue from 


show was one ol 
the 
markets, which included the 


niture market, floor-covering exposition 


result 
combine d 
winter fur 











y . . . . . 
Variety Chains—Earning Record 
(Dollars of Net Profit for Each $100 of Sales) 

— | po) an ace | No. of 

| Viores 
Name 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 7-Year Seort of 

j | \ Averake 19435 

F. W. Woolworth Co $8.99 $8.17 $7.85 ‘$6 84 $6.26 $7.86 $7.71 $7.6 1.957 
| S. S. Kresge Co... 10.62, 9.56 7.06 649 4.55 6.72 7.16 7.45 731 
S. H. Kress & Co.. 8.65 8.52, 7.71 7.27) $.46, 7.93) 7.76 7.61 232 
W. T. Grant Co........ $5.08 4.61, 4.73) 4.11) 2.21) 4.27) 3.07 4.01 465 
J.J. Newberry Co..... 7.10 $.70 4.10 3.30 2.30 4.30 580 4.70 431 
G. C. Murphy ......... 5.50 5.70 3.80 4.50 3.50 6.10 7.00 $4.20 181 
J. C. Penney Co....... 6.14 $.92 4.30) $.13 3.27 7.96 7.61 $.76) 1,474 




















General Elects 
15 TONS OF STEEL FRAME, ARC-WELDED—The electric are played the lead 


in a General Electric drama at Ottawa Hills, Ohio, when 45 
into the framework of “Hearthstone,” a palatial Georgian-style home. 


steel went 


Both shop 


tons ot 


and field welding were employed, a portable welding generator driven by a 


gas engine being used in the field. 


that four workmen could handle the job of erection. 


Largest wall panels weighed only 500 Ibs. so 


Total erection time for 


three floors of frame required only ten days. 


winter lamp market, semi-annual curtain 


and drapery exhibit, and glassware, 
china and pottery exposition Simulta 
neously, shows were staged at the 


American Furniture Mart. 

Nearly one-fourth of the space de- 
voted to housewares is being used to 
“educate’”’ merchants, rather than to sell 
them, on the theory that they can go 
back home and explain to their buyers 
the fine points of the articles 

Prominent are air-conditioning ex- 
hibits; some products for home, offices, 
and stores are shown in “cut aways” to 
disclose their workings. There is a dem- 
onstration of electric cookery, in which 
a complete meal is put into the oven, 
the whole range wrapped in Cellophane, 
the oven turned on, time clock set and 
left alone until cooking time has elapsed, 
when the meal is revealed, pertectly 
cooked. 

Chicago, a Buyers’ Center 

It's been getting easier to attract ex- 
Most com- 
panies are enthusiastic ; statistics gathered 
by Merchandise Mart tell why. Buyer at- 
tendance at the Mart last year 
mated at 235,000, buyer purchases in 


hibitors to Chicago's shows 


is esti- 


the Mart at $216.8 millions, as against 
205,136 buyers and sales of $177.1 
millions in 1934. American Furniture 


Mart is understood to have had a similar 
experience 


Limiting Car Speed 


Gov. Lehman would favor me- 
chanical control as last resort; 
death rate unchanged. 


THE automobile industry last week 
heard two significant items that affect 
one of its gravest problems—how to 
make driving safer without making it 


dull and reducing the incentive for buy- 
ing cars 

The first item that Governor 
Lehman of New York urged a series 
of highway reform measures, including, 
possibly, mechanical control of speed. 
The second that the 
death rate last year was about the same 
as in 1934. 

Governor Lehman’s stand con- 
sidered immensely important not only 
because of its effect in the most popu- 
lous state in the country but because it 


Was 


was automobile 


was 


was expected to influence legislation in 
other states. 
Failure Means Governors 

The governor expressed his reluc- 
tance to mechanical control 
Some believe that the state should en- 
act a law prohibiting the sale, after som< 
fixed date in the future, of motor ve- 
hicles capable of reaching greater than 
a specified speed,” he said in his annual 
message to the legislature; and he added 
that although Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner Charles A. Harnett sympathized 
with this view, he himself was opposed 
to it for the present However, unless 


results are rapidly obtained 


impose 


corre 


tive } 
from the program I am submitting to 
you, I would favor the mechanical and 
automatic control and limitation of 
speed 

His program is: More stringent regu- 
lations to eliminate unsafe drivers; morc 
state police; compulsory inspection of 
all -automobiles; a trathc commission to 


devise many safeguards and a maxti- 
mum speed limit of 50 miles, 
where a lower limit is prescribed by the 


commission or under a municipal ordi- 


+ 


except 


nance 

The figures on last year’s fatal acci- 
dents were issued by National 
Safety Council. The number was about 
36,400, the highest in history, 1% 


the 


higher than the 36,101 deaths in 1934 
But as the population of the country 
was larger, the automobile death ra 
per 100,000 was about the same in t 
two years. And as automobile regist: 
tions increased 4.3, and gasoline « 
sumption 6%, 1% 
mobile fatalities, it seemed plain tl 
drivers were going more miles without 
1 death than they were in 1934 


as against for aut 


Cars for Cars 


Rush of automobiles and 
rise in rail shipments brings short. 
age in freight cars with modern 


new 


loading devices. 


A sHoRTAGE of railroad freight cars 
equipped with modern loading devices 
to handle finished 
factories to dealers is a byproduct of th 
tall introduction of 1936 models. Th 
are only 24,000 cars properly equipp 
and 4,000 of them are out of servi 
for repairs or alterations. The indus 
try estimates its needs at 42,000. 

As a result of this situation facing 
the industry in midwinter, when lak 
navigation is closed and trucking is 
handicapped by bad weather, automo 
bile companies have asked the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to es 
tablish temporary tariffs for a 90-day 
period on freight cars now unequipped 
with special loading devices which must 
be put into 
probably install the older-type wood 
devices in (instc id of tl 
present stecl ones) at a ranging 
from $1-$3 per automobile. 

Railroads Make Gains 

In the squabble over tariffs and 
transportation practices, railroads have 
lost much of the automobile 
over a period of years. In 1927 about 
75° of mew cars transported 
from factories to dealers over the rail 
roads. Competition from truckers, who 
ottered lower 
to 55° in 1930 and finally to 
1932. Then the rail carriers began to 


automobiles from 


service. Factories will 


these cars 


cost 


business 


were 


rates, reduced the volum 


i$ in 


reduce rates and improve service. Their 
share of business rose to 46°7 in 1933 
to 50° in 1934, and increased fur 


ther the past year (figures are not yet 
available). Continued gains are antici- 
pated, 

Boat shipments of new cars from 
Detroit have increased mightily in the 
last 3 years. In 1932 only 3.7% of all 
new cars were transported to dealers by 
boat, in 1933 about 6.59. There was 
a slight drop to 6% in 1934, but the 
upward trend was resumed last year 
Many thousands of cars are shipped by 
steamer to Milwaukee, Duluth, Cleve 
land, Buffalo, then trucked or driven in- 
land 100 or more miles. Few new cars 
are trucked over 200 miles from fac- 
tories. Railroads should start there. 
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THE control of business .. . all kinds of business 
. »- manufacturing, merchandising, transportation, 
banking —is based on figures. For rapid, easy and 
economical compiling and analyzing of figures, the 


“Comptometer” is unsurpassed. 


“Our experience over a long period of years,” says A. S. 
Joseph, Auditor of Liggett Drug Co., Inc., “has convinced us 
that our work can be handled with speed, accuracy and economy 


on the ‘Comptometer.’ 


“The flexibility of the ‘“Comptometer’ appeals to us because we 
have such a wide variety of figure work to handle, ranging from 
simple additions to complicated long-division problems. All of 


this work is handled easily and quickly on the ‘Comptometer.’ 


“We believe firmly in the use of modern up-to-date office 


equipment and in pleasant working conditions for our employees 


F 


| 
A “Comptometer” Division of Liggett Drug Co., Inc. 


—proper desks, chairs, correct lighting and ventilating play an 


‘ 


increasingly important part in the successful operation « 
office.” 

This is another example of how the “Comptometer”’ 
is serving business and industry —large and small 


—to speed the production of figure work. 


A new brochure, entitled “The ‘Comptometer’ 
Line,” which illustrates in full color and describes 
the various models of the ““Comptometer,” will be 
sent, without obligation, to interested executives. 
You may phone the District Manager of the 
“Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, II. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 


S. Pat. oF 
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Tempest in a Tune Pot 


Warner’s withdrawal from the ASCAP music pool cre- 
ates a major crisis for broadcasters. 


HARMONIES wafted by patient air waves 
to radio listeners afford no hint of the 
discord now raging in the 
broadcasting field. The row results 
from the withdrawal on Jan. 1 of 
Warner Brothers’ music publishing com- 
panics from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. Up 
to that date ASCAP was assigned public 
performance rights of practically all 
song writers and publishers. It gar 
nered and distributed to members vast 
collections received under blanket con- 
tracts with broadcasters and other music 
processors. Warner's defection takes 
an estimated 35% from the ASCAP 
catalogue, begets an army of threatening 
questions. 

Theme Songs Surrendered 

Possible suits on copyrights forced 
many advertisers to surrender theme 
songs that have long identified their 
broadcasts on the big networks.  Fire- 
stone gives up “Memory Lane,” Bayer 
Aspirin “California Here I Come,” 
Ipana “Smiles.” Instead of the single 
contract covering the entire pool of old 
and new hits, performers must negotiate 
separate contracts with Warner. 

National and Columbia broadcasting 
companies will, temporarily at least, go 
without Warner music. They have 
agreements covering ASCAP composi- 
tions. ASCAP has extended its license 
(minus Warner tunes) to individual 
stations with the mutual right to cancel 
on 2 days’ notice. Fear of 
helped Warner sell to independents. It 
lists 24 stations that have signed up, 
claims that 225 have agreed to do so 
Warner's is allowing a 3-month period 
on a flat fee basis. Meanwhile a “‘piecc 
work” plan will be prepared. 

Checking System Required 

Many secondary problems complicate 
the big headache: Warner was a mem 
ber of ASCAP last June when contracts 
were signed with broadcasters. Warner 
has published hundreds of songs for 
writers who are still ASCAP members 
Besides negotiating contracts, Warner 
must now check and collect individually 
from broadcasters, movie makers, the- 
aters, hotels, restaurants, dance halls (a 
service formerly performed by ASCAP). 
Since Warner's ts primarily a movie pro- 
ducer, it stands to lose good will of 
theater owners if it moves in with a per- 
seat levy in addition to the unchanged 
collection of ASCAP. And most inter- 
esting of all—what effect will the 
Warner withdrawal (which breaks the 
old solid front) have on the pending 
anti-trust suit against ASCAP? 

Other music publishers are standing 


musical 


suits has 


14 


by ASCAP. Their take from the com- 
mon pot would have been reduced had 
the society accepted Warner's demand 
for a larger share. Warner's rebellion 
grew out of a feeling that its big per- 
centage of song hits entitled it to about 
$1 million of ASCAP collections, in- 
stead of the $340,000 it received last 
year. In addition it charged that 
ASCAP was operated by a clique which 
favored certain composers and held 
down new talent. 

The storm over ASCAP emphasizes 
the growing domination of the ragtime 
industry by motion picture companies. 
Publishers so controlled now represent 
65% to 75% of all music heard on the 
air. Warner's started the drive when its 
“Jazz Singer” (1927) pioneered sound 
film. Thereafter it paid a reputed $10 
millions for a string of publishing 
houses. Rivals followed suit. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer now has its music 
houses, vastly important because they 
control some 100 popular operettas. 
Paramount and 20th Century-Fox also 
have music affiliates. 

Primarily these captives were to pro- 
tect the movie producers’ rights in songs 
popularized through films. Thence they 
have moved into ownership of old mel- 
odies and in other directions. 

“Most Critical Sitnation” 

Importance of music to broadcasting 
can be measured by the statement in 
the trade press that the present uproar 
is “the most critical program situation” 
radio has ever faced. Shrewd pilots of 
ASCAP know that radio advertisers re- 
quire music to snare the attention of 
consumers and hold it until the sales 
punch can be delivered. The battle cry 
was that radio had killed sheet music 
sales and the society bore down plenty 
hard on radio. Last summer the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters tried 
to promote a piecework basis for pay- 
ment to ASCAP but that organization 
refused to give. It is alleged that radio 
provoked the government's anti-trust 
suit against the music combination 
While they would like to reduce their 
contributions to ASCAP, the radio 
companies don’t want the organization 
abolished. Dealings with a single copy- 
right pool have obvious advantages over 
hagglings with separate publishers. 

Last year ASCAP took in some $3,- 
300,000, over half of it from broad- 
casters. After deducting $800,000 for 
operation and reserves, the society dis- 
tributed $1,250,000 to song writers and 
a like amount to publishers. The rising 
protest of ted sree mingled with 
cheers of most ASCAP’s members. The 


society has done a very handsome job 
of licensing, collecting, and policing th« 
public performance rights to its con 
modity. 

The late Victor Herbert was ASCAP 
father. Present genius of the society 
Gene Buck, who staged many a Ziegtel 
hit. It is affiliated with similar Eur 
pean organizations. Music 
play any ASCAP tune as often as th 
please for a flat fee. Large theaters pay 
20¢ per seat annually, small ones 10, 
Movie producers contribute additiona 
sums. Broadcasters are assessed 5% ot 
net income on commercial programs 
plus sustaining fees for each station. 


users (ca 


More Radio Sets 


With a 15% rise in unit sales and 
a 20% lift in dollar volume, re- 
ceiving set manufacturers enter 
1936 ready for anything. 


Rapio entered the new year like a young 
horse on a frosty morning—full of lif« 
but skittish. With federal regulation 
fresh in the saddle and reallocation due 
in the near future (BW—Dec21'35), 
broadcasters are ready to move fast 
if danger or opportunity indicates. 
Radio has always been quick on its 
feet, and that’s why 23 million families 
have receiving sets. Last year, as esti 
mated by Radio Retailing, there wer 
about 3.6 million table and console 
receiving sets sold for domestic use, 
against 3.3 millions in 1934; and 1.1 
million auto radio receivers against 780, 
000 in 1934. Total export sales were 
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STOP THIEF—OR DROP IT!—Mes- 


senger bags won't be stolen after 
Tracelarm Bags become widely known, 
says the Bankers Protection Co, which 
announces approval by the Label Serv- 
ice of Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 
bag includes a self-locking mechanism 
and a trigger loop which, tightened 
as the messenger lets go, explodes a 
series of cartridges and expels dense 
smoke through outlets in the bottom. 
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approximately the same in each year, 
or 625,000. About 75% of all domestic 
radio receivers sold last year were 
equipped to receive on one or more of 
the short-wave Europcan sending bands. 

Console model sales scored a 45% 
gain with retail billings $109 millions 
against $71 millions in 1934 And | 
73¢; of all console and table models 
were sold to buyers who already owned 
a radio. Most involved a trade-in. 

350,000 Battery Sets 

Battery sets sold in 1935 total more 
than 350,000. This was a marked in- 
crease due largely to the devclopment 
and popularity of wind-powered charg- 
ing generators (BW Norv9'35), of 
which 70,000 were sold, though tn 
1934 there were practically none 

The price level on domestic sets was 
very definitely higher—20° to 30% 
over 1934. The total retail value of all 
radio products for home reception, total- 
ing about $300 millions, ran more than 
$65 millions over 1934 Tube sales 
last year totaled 75 million, an increase 
of 16% over 1934, but the dollar re- 
turn was about the same, due to lower 
prices. Metal tubes are gaining, though 


some dealers—and Philco—still advisc 
gainst them Bets as high as $5,000 
have been openly offered in the indus- 


try that Philco will use metal tubes in| 
some models in 1936 

Despite this increase in set sales and 
he 20 rise in broadcasting revenues 
to a high of $85 millions, there are} 
those in the industry who feel that radio 
hasn't yet really learned to sell itself 
[hese interests have in mind a big co- 
operative effort, jointly financed by man- 
ufacturers and broadcasters, to sell the 
public on enjoyment of radio, ; 

Slow and Halting 

Attempts along that line to date 
haven't gotten very far. Back in 1933 
when the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation put on a sales drive, broadcasters 
jumped in and staged a week of special 
features, but the manufacturers’ support 
for their own campaign was a little 
short of hearty Most consistent set 
makers on the air have been Philco,| 
R.C.A., General Electric, and Atwater 
Kent. Sporadically, individual radio ad-_| 
vertisers take space in newspapers. 

All of which helps a little to advance 
the cause of radio, but the big coopera- 
tive drive is still a thing of the future 
One obstacle is that the broadcasting 
companies hesitate about possible reper 
cussions from an attempt to. push the | 
virtues of radio listening via such} 
splurges in magazines and newspapers| 
as would inevitably be part and parcel 
of a cooperative drive. Set manuf actur- | 
ers are naturally loath to carry the whole 
load alone, for they feel that the broad 

isters would be principal beneficiaries. 

However, 1936 is likely to see a re 
newed effort to merchandise radio along 
various lines 
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’ 1936 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 
Nr U.S. TRAVELER has and Ohio Lines. Will his quest 
gone courtin'! And his wife be successful? You can bet 
isn't a bit jealous — because your life it will! For never yet 
it’s sleep he's wooing and has Chessie let down anyone 
Chessie’s bis charmer. So it's a who wanted to SLEEP LIKE A 
“greenhouse full of orchids” to KITTEN in supreme comfort. 
"America’s Sleepheart"—and a Find out for yourself sometime. 
ticket for him on Chesapeake You'll find her address below. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.Y. 


The Ticket Agent of Any Railroad Can Route You on The Finest Fleet 
of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World, Insist Upon It! 
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Berry's Hand-Picked Council 


“Voice of American industry’ with which Coordinator 


will address Congress has to pass strict voice test. 
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Ivery invited “representative of in 
clustry”” had been hiatilpachedt ifter weil 
fel ONP reasons On file at Derry head 
puartets lial trdieatedd that he had 
syinipathetic ot prethay " jrtiabole attatvicte 
toward the tnapats obyective Cdialy 
those with acceptable ctecdletitials were 


illowed to enter the coumerl chamber 


itt 
thy Hew Departinent al ( one 
Pacelli 
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All 


marred this second Berry “industrial” conference in Washington 
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fepresentation ul rial = atucloest 

lite la thes te tian ! stl citi 

\ t | ol thn boas if cnet 
of those listed a itil 
of the contical ttdtcates that the 

infil ety | setaccilag i to ley 
representation col tticheante jisnt 

t hi uieil Very few of thene 

iil wete cxecutive of wellknown, t 
ati LL | stu Dhiete Ne ‘ 
lagen lawyer ariel fhiany evctetatt 
jraud otliials of teacte pronip li «! 
oped that te lad come with auth 
toy conttueraet thea PrOup OF appear ct 
wise that as observers 

Paint Hopes 

A totecastt of the peetnine il 
fisgelat Dee ittahed to any ftormal 
fnithement proponal or renolute 
likely to ethanate trom the council 
Major erty as its purke than ie ft 
fiom any enemy of the thajot i 
fects a rep ctitative of tcluste 
from a lala leacdes Chm leavers 
final couticil session, he sunned ty 
opinion Of its tiniportane nmi thy 
words bhiey cant do much iar 
ooly a small number of ticuaten iL 
resented aml those here haven't 
powet to act, but just to observe 


clon t sec 


liars 


il 

Nevertheless itiniclers |" 
Major Werty will lave to jy 
ution of the coutial to the 
inl Conpress as the vone ol 


sticlustey, of pull down his flag 


The delegates were carefully selected, and the majority 


anyway 


BUSINES 


itil ‘ 
event ft 
l't« 
Aimeti 


were 


> weer 


miything can come out of 








SEARS-ROEBUCK INCREASE 
EFFICIENCY 


Get more speed and accuracy with 


reduced operating costs using 
POWERS PUNCHED CARD METHODS 


@ Cataloging as we do 40,000 ne. 
parate tteme for more than LOO retail 
tores, LO mail order plants and 10 
million customers, we have to be 
‘ quipped fo pet tere liatlining conta 
und facta promptly , accurately and 
as economically an porible,” nay 
Meo TT. J. Carney, View-Preaident in 
charge of operation of Sear Roebuck 
sted € company, ¢ hicage. 

The use of Powers Punched Card 
Control throughout our organization 
provides an eflicient method of as 


- 
embline important mlormation, 


What about your business? 


Powers machines and pune hed 
card ace ounting are bringing definite 


aviniga to alimont every classification 





un ’ , ‘anne 
View I'veetdene 


(8 ahh Comrany 


SPARE Hume 


Maw bitten help 


‘I hey beneperens i 


of business, Powers 
control selling cont 
accuracy of material records, 

In dozenn of canes, Powers eqquipe 
ment lan apeeded up collection ‘, 
helping to get statements ito the 
tails ten to twelve days earlier each 
month 

It conte you nothing to investigate 
what Powers machines could do for 
you, Our representative will gladly 
show them in everyday operation 


right in your city if you wish. 


Because Powers equipment in 
made by Kemington Mand, which 


maken all types and hinds of ofhwe 
machines and peyeteme, our repre 
nentative can advine you tmpartially 
and without bian, On requent, be will 
make a comple te analynin, recom 
mending Powers only fit will show 
a definite saving, Sinee Powers ma 
chines are leased, they can be in 
stalled without capital investment 
Telephone our local ofliee or write 


Remington Rand Tae,, aflalo, N.Y, 


Remington Rand 


POWERS 


Accounting Machines 





OK: iti from Remington Rand 
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Wanted: Good Men 


Ii1l—Proper grounding of executive and technical per- 
sonnel necessitates company schools, industries report. 
Recovery finds hiring of college-trained men resumed as 
basis for building up management reserves. 


CENTRAL theme of to-day’s education- 
within-business structure, as revealed in 
Business Week's survey of industry's 
methods in building management re- 
serves, is the conviction that proper 
training of future executive and techni- 
cal personnel demands thorough ground- 
ing in all phases of the company en- 
deavor. Instruction on one job alone 
will not do—the new employee must 
learn as much as he can, about a// the 
business he may come in contact with. 

Characteristics of company 
plans differ as the industries differ 
(BW —Dee28' 35). Continuing our in- 
spection of individual treatments, we 
find: 

General Electric — Selection 
training of electrical engineering 
dents was begun by G.E. in 1892, and 
it since has widened its plan. Non- 
technical graduates have been schooled 
since 1919 in its Business Training 
Course. Each year the colleges are 
visited, and selected technical men are 
put in the Test Course for a year or two 
They then go into the Departmental 
Plan, Sales Training Course, or the Ad 
vanced Engineering Course, for from 
one to three years. Non-technical grad 
uates are given intensive academic train- 
ing, im accounting, finance, for 
from two to three years. 

General Mills—-For years it has kept 
such close contact with deans and other 
faculty members of six or eight large 
universities that the educators know just 
about what the company wants, and keep 
it informed about available young men 
of promise. After the new 
employees are usually routed through 
othce departments and into traveling au- 
ditor’s tests, then to the department 
where they will fit best. An executive 
committee of directors keeps close tab on 
personnel problems, follows closely the 
development of potential executives, and 
maintains a long-term plan of training 
capable replacements for all divisions 

Goodyear—lIts Production Flying 
Squadron is a highly-trained reservoir 
of personnel, ready to meet temporary 
or permanent replacement demands from 
any department. Organized in 1913, 
the group is constantly replenished by 
young men from colleges and universi- 
ties, who follow a definite course of in 
struction through the plant Three 
years of training is standard, and in- 
cludes physical as well as mental work. 
For 1935, the Squadron absorbed 299 


234 


school 


and 
Stu- 


or.. 


selection, 


men from 54 schools, graduated 


18 


others; 89 went to prouuction and 145 
to sales or other departments. 

Goodrich—College chemistry and 
physics departments are canvassed only 
for certain technical replacements, but 
a wide selection of college-trained men 
is made each year, with a view toward 
placing them in engineering, accounting, 
sales, and merchandising departments. 
A broad training in the technology of 
rubber is regarded as essential for all, 
with application and attainment deter- 
mining advancement. 

International Business Machines 
On a broad, comprehensive educational 
plan it recruits college men (and 
women) for sales, mechanical, and engi- 
neering training, the engineers being 
guided toward research and product de- 
velopment or factory management. 
Selections are made by visits to colleges 
and from applications. I. B. M. boasts 
a complete schoolhouse with staff of in- 
structors, courses running from three to 
six months. Features for student engi- 
neers are its factory and engineering 
laboratory courses, which last about two 
and a half years. 

Monsanto Chemicals—Recruiting by 
campus visits is followed by systematic 
training, which varies according to the 
department for which the new employec 
is destined. For technical divisions, 
training in the analytical laboratory runs 
from six months to a year; from there 
the man goes into either the manufac- 
turing or research divisions. 

National Lead—Engineering 
dents are hired as needed, and put 
through a Students’ Course, which in- 
cludes gradually lengthened periods of 
service im various departments. The 
entire course covers about three years. 

Radio Corp. of America—It has no 
college-contact plan, but the radio school 
(RCA Institute) offers courses without 
cost to all employces. Classes are held 
four times a week, and informal meet- 
ings of employees in the same divisions 
or groups are held about once a month, 
with lectures followed by general discus- 
The company sponsors organized 
tours, each week, groups 
who inspect all company activities 

Republic Steel—For both operating 
and sales, the company selects from its 
large lists of applicants such college men 
as are needed. Its Observational Train- 
ing course is designed to give techni- 
cally-trained men a practical education, 
leading to possible qualification for 
supervisory positions. A feature of 


stu- 


sion. 
for selected 








Training Executives 


Industry's modern methods of 
building executive and technical 
reserves, with the colleges as 
one contributing stream, vary 
slightly in different plants—but 
the basic idea is the same 
| Employers want men already 
| trained, and then want to train 
| them still more. 

The college man is highly 
| 
J 


regarded. Armour & Co. puts 
the case succinctly: “A number 
of years ago it became evident 
that the men who later became 
executives and who in early 
days had little formal educa- 
| tion, now had become the type 
most likely to be found going 
through the universities.” 

But college is not enough. On 
further is the company school, 
the real post-graduate course 
for the man who is to be placed 
in a position of responsibility. 
How the company school works, 
what variations have been made, 
are further described here. As 
in preceding instalments, the 
survey clearly shows industry is 
keenly interested, not only in 
getting good men, but in mak- 
ing them better. By that proc- 
ess, it builds executive-power 
for the future. 














Republic's plan is the quarterly report 
on progress. For sales training, an activ 
sales school has functioned for sever 
years, and its members constitute 
foundation for the company’s futur 
selling organization. 

Shell Petroleum—Each year, a fev 
graduates are taken into its training 
course, for technical education through 
out the branches of Shell's activities. 

Socony-Vacuum—Proud of its cx 
ceptionally small labor turnover, So 
cony-Vacuum believes that utmost car 
in selection and training is well worth 
the trouble. A few applicants are selected 
each year (by visit to colleges and 
through application) for domestic and 
foreign service. A brief training course 
is followed by personal contact with cd 
partment problems. Promotion is strictly 
on merit. 

Stone & Webster—Technical grad- 
uates are hired as business demands, 
after visits and interviews or by applica 
tion. Training is pursued through the 
Design Division, which moves from 
tracing to designing, and ultimately to 
positions of more responsible nature. 

Studebaker—Its plan can be accu 
rately described as ‘‘training on the job.” 
From time to time special classes are 
conducted, but only as supplementary 
helps. New applications and upcoming 
men of merit from the ranks take care 
of Studebaker’s replacement needs to 
such an extent that it can forego formal 
recruiting 

Timken Bearing—New men, selected 
either by college-contact or through ap- 
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plications, are put to work learning all 
details of its factory problems, indi 
vidually and without class work Next, 
there follows a period of training—first 
in the laboratory, then in the Sales Engi 
neering Department Supplementary 


grou 
ae 8 with talks by the men them- 
selves and by invited outsiders 

U. S. Steel—College-contact is a part 
of its broad training program, which 
includes courses and supervision of ap- 
prentices, foremen, special workmen 
technically-trained men. A reservoir of 
qualified technicians is maintained by 
each subsidiary company, and records are 
kept on the progress of individuals. The 
Personnel Advisory Committee heads up 
its system of company groups and com 
mittees, closely coordinated 

Western Union—Back in 1916 the 


m meetings for apprentices are held | 


company began hiring technically-trained 


men for admixture into its large body 
of employees, slacked off during depres 
sion, is looking forward again. About 
half the annual complement of college 
men go directly into its electrical and 


mechanical engineering departments; the | 


other half go into a broad classification | 


known as “operations.” Balance of op 
portunity for every employee is main- 
tained throughout its plan 
Westinghouse—The company keeps 
lose contact with colleges; handles em 
ployment through letters, applications 
id interviews with those best qualified 
A record is kept of each individual's 


progress, and special attention is paid to 
study and research. All-around devel 
opment is closely watched, in addition to 


| 
technical training 


York Ice Machinery—Its Student 
Course (established in 1913) divides 
into two classes sales and engi 
neering. College men who are selected 
sales work spend their first summer 
factory branches, then get intensive 
s training at the home office. From 
re they go to the factories for another 
period. Engineers are trained for two 
rs in Development or Application 
nches, then turned to specialization 
Regular classes and “‘lessons’’ are main 
d: monthly inspection trips are a 
feature. All students are paid monthly 
laries and are quartered at a club build 
ng owned and operated by the com 
ny 
[Thus is the company school plan 
summed up Many another business 
favors the intensive development of 
ollege plus” training, and all are care 
ful to give the man who comes up from 
e ranks plenty of opportunity to learn 
re and to advance himself Among 
iding organizations which, in part or 
whole, follow one or another of the 
lans outlined above, or are sympa 
thetically inclined and planning courses 
of their own, are 
American Locomotive, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, Borg-Warner, J. I. Case, Com- 
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HEATH STUDIOS 


PICTURE OF A MAN 
WHO WAITED (66 LONG 


He thought “tomorrow” would be a good time to complete his insur- 
ance coverage. He was wrong. The purpose of insurance is to create a 
bulwark against the unpredictable . . . that might occur today. « 6500 
local representatives of Standard of Detroit are r “ady —today—to help 
you obtain peace of mind. e A program of protection against loss to 
home, person and business, placed with Standard of Detroit, is good bus- 
iness. Standard is 52 years old, nation-wide in scope. Over a million 
persons put their trust in this fine old company, with its record of 
prompt payment of over $144,000,000 in claims. ¢ The most important 
thing you can do today is consult a representative of Standard of Detroit. 


Automobile Insurance « Personal Accident and Sickness « Burglary and Holdup « Plate Glare 
Breakage « Liability (all forms) « Workmen's Compensation « Fidelity and Surety Bonds (all forme) 














Appore! 


Furniture & Fixt. 1.143.058 O65 
Department & Gen. Stores $ 3,593,090. 21 





Mat $1,225,220.55 


Lumber & 
re 


Miscellaneous | 


All Types of 
Chain Stores 


TAX FLOW 


B lig. 


Bars at left, proportioned to 


lected from each group named, show how Ohio sales tax burden 


monwealth & Southern, General Foods 
Niagara Hudson Power, Owens-Illinois 
Glass, Packard Motors, Public Service 
Corp. of N. J., Standard Oil of N. J., 
Stromberg-Carlson, Texas Co., U. S. 
Gypsum, Western Electric, Wright Aero, 
a American Sugar Refining 


Sales Tax, Use Tax 


Ohio adds levy on interstate sales 
for use at home; chart of first 


year shows chain store share. 


Ono's legislature, in its recent special 
session, not only reenacted the 39 retail 
sales-tax law, which otherwise would 
have expired Dec. 31, 1935, but now 
attempts to plug some of the leaks by 
supplementing it with a use-tax, partly 
fashioned after the hotly-contested Cali- 
fornia model (BW—Novi6'35) 
Continuance of the sales tax was gen 
erally expected because conditions that 
originally necessitated this levy still ex 


isted. Furthermore, most of the kinks 
originally encountered in collection 


methods have been worked out and, with 
all the border states now also imposing 
sales taxes, the leakage through trading 
across the border has ceased. 

Most effective argument in favor of 
the tax, however, was the steady flow 
of cash it fed into depleted coffers. Its 
productiveness in that direction exceeded 
expectations, as shown in an exhaustive 
report by W. H. Patton of the statistical 
department of the Ohio State Tax Com- 
mission. The report shows by group- 
ings of retail trade just where the tax 
was collected and where it went. 

An accompanying chart broadly pic- 
tures the complete flow of sales tax 
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TOTAL 
SALES TAX 
Collected 
by the State of Ohio 
in 36 Weeks 
ending Oct.5,1935 


$ 35,188, 866.18 





amount of-tax col- is divided. 


funds, and further breakdowns of the 
figures demonstrate particularly — the 
great depth to which chain retailing 
systems have penetrated several impor- 
tant retail fields 

In four retail groupings, for which 
sales-tax collections are given separately, 
the figures show that independents ac 
counted for 53.1% and chain stores for 
i6.9% of the total. The individual 
score of each group is: 


fie 
Independents Chains 


c ‘ 


( c 

Apparel stores 52.2 17.8 
Drugs stores 53.1 16.9 
Filling Stations at | 

automobile accessories... 54.6 15.4 
Food stores ( groceries, 

meats, vegetables) $3.3 16 

Despite the fact that in these lines 


the chains have conquered almost half 
the field, totals for the state show that 
the chain in all lines accounted 
for only 31% of all the taxes collected. 

Those interested in studying the dis- 


stores 


bursement phase call attention to the 
considerable portion of the tax 
which is being used for expenses pre 
viously met by real estate taxes. They 
contend that two items, namely, the 
35.67% of the amount that 
went for schools, and the 23.77% that 
went for local governments—a total of 
clearly repre 
from real 


sales 


collected 


59.44% of the pay-outs 
sent a shift of tax burden 
estate to the consumer 
Meanwhile, there is considerable spec- 
ulation as to how far Ohio will get in 
enforcing the new use-tax law, which 
imposes the 3% sales tax on interstate 
sales, in that it applies on goods bought 
elsewhere but used within the state. 
When California enacted a use-tax, 


Pa! 19 Discounts 
Ol 
. 700-835. 34 Administration 


0 
90.2 
900° 
Fa 
$ 4.500,000.00 





Retirement of 
County Poor Relief Bor 


Poor Relief 


6,80 To Local Government: 
erat 5,024.56 


Old Age 
Pensions 


State 
Public School 
Fund 


Bars at right, proportioned to amount devoted to 
each use specified, show how receipts are split. 


it caused much resentment and confu 
sion which after six months of operatior 
has not yet vanished. It is thought 
likely that Ohio, in the center of th 
country, may find it more difficult to 
keep check on the flow of commerce an 


to make the use-tax stick 


Paper Towel Facts 


Economy not the 
makers discover in survey. Selling 


whole story. 


‘ampaign planned. 


on 


PAPER towel makers, doing $ 
to $8 millions of business annually, b 
lieve they a long way from th 
saturation point Cloth 
have a yearly volume of 
millions, and the 
are laying their plans to get a 
share of the total 


millior 


are 
towel ScTVvices 
around §$ 


tissue manufacturers 


The paper towel men are caretul 
studying results of a survey made fo 
them by Business Week. which giv 


them food for thought on consumer a 
ceptance. Othces using (paper 
cloth, or both) explained their choic« 
answering these questions 

(1) What kind of towel service do 
you use? Cloth, 56.8% ; paper, 43.2% 

(2) What factors most important in 
paper towels? Strength, weight, etc., 
roughly 33°; color, 6%; sanitation 
31% ; economy, 30% 

(3) What factors most important in 
cloth towels? Desirability of service 
68% ; economy, 32% 

In other words, paper towel services 
make a mistake in hammering away on 
the economy theme and overlooking 
constructive selling, says the Associa 
tion of Paper Towel Manufacturers 


towels 
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Slow Harmony | Have you a “Mary Grey”’ 


Railroad men, truckers, and ship- 
pers get down to brass tacks; 
joint committee studies rates. 


-_== 


’ yr fi % 
Ye 
REGULARLY on the first Wednesday of in YOu 0 Ce eee 
each month from now on, a committee 


of railroad executives, truckers, and 


shippers will meet for the purpose of She handl a pi 
developing and expanding plans for Se DANALS your Mal... types your letters 
“orderly and harmonious action” on 

freight rates and practices. Progress, if arranges your desk... . takes your phone calls 
any, will be slow. When discussion at 6” : : 

the second meeting, held Jan. 6, got ; 

down to brass tacks, it developed that . checks up your appointments... keeps your 





he representatives of the railroads and en 
oe Idn't mit their oreanize “Mary Grey,” as played by Miss Pas 
shippers — wo wes — = | Lucille Wall in the Smith- files are pays your personal bills . anda 
tions—the National Industrial Traffic) Corona radio program, “Nine i 

League and the Association of American | ¢9 Five”—Thursdays, 7:15 p.m., 

j y , y ; ; , 
Railroads. E. S. T., Blue NBC Network. pe rhaps does errands for you in Der innch Pour. 
Action Held Up 

The penchant for formal organization 
ilways imposes a handicap on the aspira- | 


' tions of otherwise practical business During each day, she strikes typewriter keys from ten to 
men; therefore, action on fundamental ‘ ¢ ‘ ? 
principles essential to the elimination of twenty-five thousand times (say six million strokes per year); 


cutthroat competition is in suspense. The 


joint committee appointed as a result of and each day she shifts keys, for capitals or punctuation, a 





the initiative taken by American Truck- thousand or so times. Along about four o'clock, unless key 
ing Associations, Inc. (BW —]an4’ 36) | . , 
has resolved itself into the Conference action and shifting are very easy, her finger muscles tighten, 
on National Transportation, with L. F . 

Orr, general traffic manager of Pet Milk | and that five o'clock ache between the shoulder blades is a direct 
Co., St. Louis, as chairman. It may resulr-—day after day after day. Try it yourself, and see how 
justify its existence by the time of the 
next meeting, Feb. 5. your nerves and finger muscles stand up! 

In New York, also on Jan. 6, ship- | ” ; 

rs held a “town meeting” and urged What to do about it? Just this. After thirty years of making 


truckers to start with a clean slate by 
stablishing their own freight classifi- | 
tion and rates, independent of the rail bar action and effortless shifting. And if you haven't provided 
roads. They advised inclusion of pickup ’ 7 
delivery costs in basic truck rates, | a Silent L C SMITH to make work easier and faster for your 
th alternate charges for terminal-to 
terminal and store-to-store service; also 
mbination rates for (1) terminal pick give Mary a Happy New Year from now on! 
p and = store-to-store, (2) terminal / 
pickup and delivery. 
At A.T.A. headquarters in Washing 
in it was stated that to sit down with | The Silent L C Smith 


hippers in hearings to build a truck | The one typewriter thar operates SILENCE without SACRIFICE 


lassification would require several ly lik “mer 
- ay , -@ 3 sew -rs— 
onths, whereas rates must be filed with | ©*#CY "Ke standard typewriters 
same action, same touch, same 


he Interstate Commerce Commission 
ler the mew motor carriers act by Speed—yet is silent. 
March 2, to become effective April 1 Ball-bearing type-bars, effortless 
Classification compiled by simplifying | Smith Floating Shift, interchange- 
rail freight classifications is ad-| able platens, choice of carriage . 
ittedly a makeshift, con pelled by lack return, half -spacing, and all the 
t time, and A.T.A. plans to compile its} other L C Smith features. Booklet 


n a on volume shipments on request. Ask for demonstration. 
ictime later 


ball-bearing typewriters we know something about easy type 


Mary Grey—well, sir, our nearest office will show you how to 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
In Plasties List TYPEWRITERS INC 


Business Week's list of plastic materials 107 Almond Street, Desk 1 
kers (page 16, issue of Dec. 21, 1935)] Syracuse, N. Y. 

tailed to include under “Laminated Plastics . : 

the Mica Insulator Co., New York. This 

concern manufactures laminated Bakelite} LCSmith Standard and LC Smith Silent Type 

heets, tubes, and rods which it sells under] writers, Corona Portable Typewriters, Corona 

the trade-name of Lamicoid. Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Type-Bar 
Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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Hotel Dieu de Saint Joseph Hospital, 
lontreal, Que 


MODERNIZATION REDUCES 
HOSPITAL FUEL COSTS 


Montreal Hospital Uses Webster 
Moderator System to Improve 
Heating Service 


THREE-YEAR SAVINGS RECORD 


Montreal, Que.—Heating costs have de- 
creased each year since 1932 as the result 
of a heating modernization program car- 
ried out in the Hotel Dieu de Saint 
Joseph Hospital, here. 

In this well-known Canadian hospital, 
the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating replaced a hot water system. No 
alterations were necessary in the main 
power plant, the original four boilers 
still being in use. 

“During our first year with the new 
system, coal consumption was sharply 
reduced,” H. Deschamps, the Operating 
Engineer, reports. 

Savings were achieved despite the fact 
that the Webster Moderator System car- 
ried an added heating load. At the time 
of the modernization, one story was added 
to the public wards of the Hospital and 
a new five-story wing, 50 x 100 feet, was 
added to the Sisters’ Residence. The main 
kitchens were operated 24 hours a day as 
against 14 hours a day in 1932. 

During the 1933-34 heating season, 
with more experience in operation and 
minor adjustments in the contro! equip- 
ment, the Hospital made a further re- 
duction of 114 tons of coal. During 1934- 
35, the third year after heating modern- 
ization, the building used 155 fewer tons 
of coal than during the previous season 

With coal averaging $6.40 a ton, this 
saving las taken a large slice out of the 
Hospital overhead. 

In hospitals, the effectiveness of the 
heating system is a major concern. With 
the Webster Moderator System, the Hotel 
Dieu de Saint Joseph Hospital is com- 
fortably heated at all times. All radiators 
receive steam at the same time and in 
approximately the same amounts 

“We recommend the Webster Mod- 
erator System for any building. similar 
to oss,” Mr. Deschamps said 


If you are interested in (1) im 


proved heating service and (2) lower 

heating cost in your building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO Camder N J 
Pionee of the Vacuum System Steam Hleating 
Brancies in 60 principal tf BS. Cith Estat ISSN 


See the Webster Exhibit at the 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
Chicago, January 27 to 31, 1936 
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‘Lumber Needs New Markets 





| 








ry . . 
loo many trees, wood substitutes, taxes worry industry 
more than government ownership or regulation. 


Too many privately-owned trees are the 
problem of commercial lumbering in 


terests. This, explains their spoke sman, 
is far more serious than the tact that 
Uncle Sam wishes to own 535% of the 


commercial and 85% of the non-com 
mercial forest territory. Even the threat 
to regulate the rest of the privately 


}owned area pales into insignificance by 


comparison with small sales. One must 
recall that lumber consumption of 1932 
Was just equal to that of 1869 

Annual officials and the 
New Year White 
House stress the of land 
planning, coordinated resource develop 
forest re 


reports ot 
statement from the 
importance 
ment, and conservation of 
sources. To all of which business men 
friendly critics, and some not so friendly 
reply that even ofhcial findings as fat 
back as 1931 convincingly concluded 
“The area now covered with commercial 
forests and likely to remain available for 
that purpose, if given ample protection 
and management, is more than suthcient 
to meet any probable future demand 
More growing stock is being reported 
to the Forest Service investigators than 
conservative ofhcials believed was in ex 
istence. Even the most ardent critics of 
Chief Forester F. A. Silcox do not blame 
him for the shelter belt. But neither do 
they credit the Forest Service with the 
highly-complimented results of CC 
cle inups in publicly owned forest tet 
The work of CC( 


commended for almost everything 


ritory boys is. how 
ever 
else than for the number of trees planted 
in the quas! arid Midwestern region 
Value of Forests Cited 

New 
the otherwise uscless land 
needed But advocates 
doubtedly correctly that 
able in preventing sheet erosion and silt 
ing of streams, for control of peaks of 


forests established on much of 
may not be 
arpvuc, un 


they are valu 


floods from snow melting, for the estab 


lishment of new recreation areas. In 
fact, one spokesman of the industry says 
America may ultimately become unique 
with 150 million people living a highly 
civilized life close by reestablished 
primeval type of torests 

Che old Pinchot-Ballinger controversy 


may be reenacted, unless with realistic 


lapproach the government faces facts 


Lumber spokesmen particularly are now 
asking in Washington that the govern 
ment place less emphasis on more trees 
ind give more attention to more uses for 
trees They even have devised a slogan, 
lo grow more trees, use more trees 
The industry itself formerly was 
fooled by old-school 
Crusaders were so convincing that tim- 


conservationists 


bermen invested thei 


century's profits in new timberland 


previous hi 


standing timber, anticipating shorta 
Now the 


by these huge inventories of high 


industry is mainly embarra 


subject to burdensome taxes, unmark 


able even where the trees are ripe 


overripe for cutting 


Forest Service suggestions in et 


require 225 mullion acres additior 
public ly-owned. forest land, to be pr 
cipally federal, only partly state. M 
of the acreage so acquired, if money 
forthcoming, will be for refor 
lands, probably not con” mercially fore 
abl soon But substantial acrea 
would have to be bought from pr 
commercial owners 
Distrust, Some Fear 

No outspoken opposition comes fr 
National Lumber Manufacturers A 
ciation, despite distrust, i 
some fear. Reasons 
got to sell or the sheriff will get them 
Opposition look like anti-N 
Deal etfort, attract attention of refor 
minded officials. Then—! 

Apparently, low construction activi 
is only halt market lo 
The other substitutes 
aggressively 


push lumber out of even th 


obvious 


Many owners h 


might 


the story ot 
halt is that 
merchandised, 


now ol 


restr 
construction picture. Critics say that t 


result in part of neglect o 


is the | 
search on new wood uses. Othcial 
Products Labo 


tory are perhaps the only well-organi: 


vestigations by Forest 
fundamental studies going on with 1 
in contrast with ager 
sive work by cement, brick, and che 
ical groups. A big joint program of 1 
search on new wood uses 18S ONC SULL 
tion offered in Washington 


second as a cause of in 





tional influence 


Taxes Come 
dustry distress, with state legislation ta 
more important than federal And 
Uncle Sam can make little headway, par 
ticularly during depression, in persuad 
ing subordinate jurisdictions to give uj 
their current tax income, even by for 
casting huge severance or rop taxcs 
when the trees are ripe 

Third great evil—partly an outgrowth 
of tax burdens, partly a result of lack 
of self-discipline tu 
tion. Some distress selling of logs, at 
whatever they will bring, is an inevitable 
depression effect. Moreover, industry 
leaders say that much more of this now 
much less than 
shortsighted 


is excessive pro 


distress, 
result of 


is bona fide 
formerly is a 
management anxious for early profits 
Ordinarily an incidental nuisance, but 
now a major cause of distress, are the 
1,000 to 5,000 portable sawmill units 
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Wicca 


“woodpeckers” play a nomad 
game with non-commercial timberland 
owners, farmers with small 
and others to whom a bit of ready cash 
is far more important than a stable mar 
ket. In good timber markets these ar 
merely fleas on the dog. Now they are a 
major cause of malnutrition among more 
conservative timberland owners 
Washington will shortly resound with | 
new theories, and Congress will receive | 
numerous legislative proposals Indus 
try leaders fear that almost all will | 
be based on exaggerated notions of 
more need for conservation 
ness men argue that the only conserva 
tion is protection from forest 
fires, insects, and fungus pests. Littl 
expected, unfortunately 


These 


woodlots, 


The SC bust | 
needed 


legislation = 1S 
none of it on the fundamental of better 
utilization 

Some pessimists believe the course of 
the industry is toward complete public | 
This does 


ownership of standing timber 
not mean necessarily public ownership 


of the 


lumber manufacturing units; but 


it does mean, according to reliable fore 
casters far too much chance for ted 
eral regulation of the details of what 
hould be essentially private business.’ 


FHA’s Thumb Down 


Insurance item causes veto of plan 
to set up building and loan hold- 
ing corporations for repossessed 


property. Better conditions seen. 
. | 
FepeERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
finally turned down a plan also 
toed by Peter Grimm (Administra 


n adviser in real estate matters) to 


hel building and loan associations move 


possessed properties ott them hands 


share capital, and go in for 


i 
construction 


ttract new 
ore new Devised in 
New Orleans, such an attractive scheme 
probably would have S| read throughout 
Under it, and 


n associations would have been abl 


country building 
to turn repossessed property over to a 
profit holding corporation, receiving 
fHA-insured mortgages in return, thus 
mverting Class B assets into Class A 
ets and helping associations to obtain 


rance of their shares through Fed 
| Savings & Loan Insurance Corp 


tHA was disposed to consider the 
favorably but finally declined be 
been obliged to 


it would have 


the holding corporations This | 

es a question as to the intent of 
Congress because, under Title I of the 
tional housing act, FHA is set up to} 
re individual home owners as} 
tpapors 
Just returned from New Orleans 


here he reviewed the plan with local 
ials, Deputy Administrator W. D 
that FHA 


Flanders said 
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Otis Escalator installation in the International Ruilding, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Hood and Fouitlhous, Consulung Lagineer: Clyde Ki 


and Hofmeister; Corben, Harrison and MacMurray 


Paris, 1900, The current “talk of the 
town” is of the Grand Exposition. We 
single out this couple that is taking in 
the sights. The lady has just said to 
her companion, “Look, moving stairs!” 

It was at this Paris Exposition 36 
years ago that the Escalator made its 
first public appearance. Since then, it 
has traveled a long way. Its value was 
first recognized as a traffic-distributing 
medium in department stores where it 
has carried literally millions of shop- 
pers. More recently, its service has 
been enlisted at a wide variety of 
strategic trafhec points: Street to sec- 
ond-floor bank; subway to street; first 
floor to basement or cafeteria in va- 
rious types of buildings; in theaters, 


irchiterts: Kean f 


railway stations, and public buildings. 
In these the Escalator 
also come a long way in design and 


years, has 
construction, Following its develop- 
ment, you can almost plot the prog- 
ress of a concern whose growth is a 
history of the development of vertical 
transportation. You will find Escala- 
tors giving good service today that 
have been running for many years, 
showing honest engineering and con 
struction. And you will observe in 
today’s Escalator installations grace 
fully flowing lines and an intelligent 
use of modern alloys and metals, in- 
dicating a spirit of progress in design, 
as well as workmanship and engineer- 
ing knowledge. 
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Iu" Cla i Street, Noston, Maas 

Plea ’ howd “Money Fos 
t le i 
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iN 

(uty j 
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Money 
you can be sure of 


oul | 











pet along on a« sinall income af 
they could be sure of 4 Nak 
certain of the litthe money that | 
b} lls contentment alter 4 
Workiiip lays fic ovel Ii wid | 
im come for the future under a 
Jolin Plancock retirement plan 
You cana inge for as little os 
much as your circumatance Will 
pers | 

Our booklet, “Money for All 
Your Pomorrow tells th story 
Let u al you a copy 


pee aa 

SUA AMC ECE | 

4 tits. 9 - 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


VF Buetun, Maseacnuestio 








the risk of insulinp a Corporation whose 
he depleted Mi 
explained that the fut 


} asacts fiiay iin 

| Planders 
such an arrangement 1s rapidly disap 

I hie Orleans, 


need 


situation in New 
been bad but there 


repossessed property How ts be 


,* atitip 
1 hie 


whic tt 


said a5 else 


imp treely rented and sold 


Thaw in Anti-Freeze 


Winter tow 
ator solution makers; 
| price boost canceled on denatured 





for raidi- 


Se. -a-gal, 


came slow 


aleohol stocks, 


| PARAPHKRASING Mellins Pood's 


| slogan the anti-treeze imdustry is 


famous 
adve ! 


I tised maimly by its unimtentional trends 


bor its when you mect a caf ste tility 
down the toad like a bad-tempered tea 
kettle that you praat alcohol —or whateves 
you wus in the raciator And if cold 
weather waits too long, the market ts 


baclly cripy led That's what happened 





this season 

Qt 46 million gal. of anti-freeze used 
last winter, about $0 million pal, were 
ikcohol ¢ OMpetition was heen I hits 
season, better tines | romused more cars 
ith ise So in an effort to restrain sor 
of the cutthroating, the prin ipal pro 


ducers Of denatured alcohol upped tha 
fall by Sv a lt 
S4 pal imal it 


pree in early pal Was 


i) i pal mn drums 





ja comsipninent 











Ihey also established 


basis 
the 


went to Ddby 
distribution 
set the 
Alcohol 

Pub 
ind other smaller producers 
C arbice 
( hemucals and b. | 
Nemours tained thet 

No Sales, Price Cracks 

Hut the kettles didn’t boil Lhe 

signed stock dida‘’t move, and there 


ol 
them to 
l S 
Co, Commercial Solvents ¢ orp 


liker, In 
followed this plan 


which replat 


lnacustetal 


pave 


resale price 


and Carbon 
Corp duPont ce 


prices 


ctl 
was 
mo commg Ww So the 
cracked last month and everybody 
theal the 

Denatured 
ot the 
that the haw-pulling comes. U.S 
Alcohol's 


Stat 


money price 


scul 
extra 


ilcohol 


volume 


prone 
bulks 


inal at 


‘ 
about 66 ( 


is here 
In 
du 
(both special alcohol 
C arbide’s 
ethylene 
typ 
i methanol product, 


miti-troeze 


dustrial Super Pyro 


Pont'’s ““Pive 


base anti treeze solutions ) 


synthetu plycol 


the 


Prestone,” a 


product ol plycerine and 


duPont's 


are all in the higher price class 


Zero 
1 hie supply ot glycerme has been so 
short in the 
a mullion gallons are now consumed as 


last few years that less than 


mti-treeze. Glycerine ow bemg sold in 
other markets where competition is hot 
so close-in glyptal, for mstance, to 


paint Ford cars, Prestone has been 
duced to $/.75 against its orginal proe 
of $5 and wall cun this season perhaps 
million gal, Methanol probably will 


10 million 


’ 


rea h 
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PLATE STEEL POR THESE PAN) 


Measuring 44 ft, around the wa 
this figantic pair of patite Wao tial 
hy Allio(halmers of riveted pla 
steel, in a penstock order for hy dh 
electric units at North Platte, Nel 
(Technically, it is a wye pipe.) 


Security Tax Rules 


Bureau of lnternal Revenue issuc: 
regulations to povern employer: 
tax payment due Jan, SI, 1937 


PMPLOYERS subject to tax under [i 
IX of the social security act (excinx 
on em loyers of eselit or more petson 
fnust follow regulations just issuc {| 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
lreasury Dey iftinent Ihe tax ij 
to the year 1946 and thereatter, but 
not become payable until Jan, $1, | 
bvery petoon subject to tax 1 
quited to keep a pefiianent i 
showing (1) total remuneration | 
able to em loyees im cash Of any o 


showing separate ly 


(4) | 
exempted by the 


medium 
ment tor services 
(b) tor services performed Outsicte 
the United States, (c) tor all other 
es cc) contributions 
ployment funds, showing separately (a) 
deductible 
(b) 
(c) payments with resp 


fo state wut 


payments hot from fetus 


ation ol em loyees payments 
ductible 
services exempted by the tederal statut 
(>) 


termine 


" 


sary to a 


il 


other mformation nece 


whether a tax is due and 


much 

Keep Records Four Vears 
No particular method of accountin 
It 


how 


or form otf record is prescribed 
the I 


show number i) 


not necessary to 

persons employed each day, but the 
total for each calendar month and tl 
total remuneration for the same perio 


shown ivail 


must be Records must be 
able for inspection by the bureau, and 
he from 


clue 


weserved for four years 


the 


must 


thre date ot tax 
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‘ e ° Hinde athl corpen i filitas 

Capital Market Revival cocky ionmes wih the S0C sgh 6 

Hublons for mer mip workiny i 
: . » 7 > . P si ruidlocnas be pret hia al 4 
SEC figures show new issues of five months after mide 4.4) , proving and extends 
year 1935 more than double those of preceding nine oo! Crepmcns vel oe 
pats itiecni Pe | i 
months, reveal how borrowings were used, a 
La wit If ! ! 

, nievirw of the Securitt iil by Part! through iaitellipent telaxation bepont, a f il ‘ | 
inh pee Commissions history trom its ol SEC. rule | iftly throuwgh curulative i) | stil | al 
ive take-off date, Okt. 1, 19434. to De jrenoute ol need tor retunding of tiew operations | uf late | 
1945. discloses what well may have tal ital Ti | itlhy through the wresists baphathyenny ta / i ‘ 
ni the groundwork period of an old ble atttaction of clu ip) fhaniey Atneru an crtetiuded ‘ inh col these he 

capital Miartket Hut whether of COPPOrAtIOns wer ievapred le 1 «luring tha up to Ih | compl { 
SECs tirst 14 months held that nip period to sechkh the larpest amount of portion of thy | ¢ history tou 

if atice the tat remam that the money that had been asked of publi ivailabl ite 

TELL) lop pain Which had held « ipital subscribers in more than three years Phe toany activity of the comune 
ikets am ats BW) throughout 1942 Piscdity of busines CHLOE Pts “ud with the piacdhual tilemosctiiig ol tl 

and most of 1944 was broken not entirely overcone but a start was cal ital iiathet i brest Apoyo 
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What They Did With the Money 
SEC's report on how industries used the proceeds of new securities marketed from | 
Oet. 1, L954, to Dee. 1. 1985 
(ln thousands of dollars) 
| gan Sec wrilios Refinans a 
sition, Plant " ovking 
busdustry Devel Real Ll quip lor lor Capital Grand 
| opment,| lstate ment Invest tffiliu lncreae Hunt Honds Other lotal 
| Mine ment sion 1 oun Debt 
Metal Mining Sine! $746 | $4,475 $2,052 $n | $222 $a? $i2.2i1 
Oilanad Gas 924 s40 4,479 1o0s%0 io | s7o | 6,541 
Agric ulture | io 67 24 moo 
bood 600 | il iv6 5.4048 P4116 14 7,4N5 6,007 1S7,000 
Irewertes | 27 ” 1,246 isu m0 2,271 
Distilleries 2 i74 9712 | 4.000 | 4 14,fo2 
lobacco Prod n $20 i127 | ! 146 | 
lextiles io | 20 iia 6 20 | 200 | 
Lumber 47 | i2 229 224 | 964% i 1,469 
Paper 1,340 1,402 2,646 1,126 6,744 
Printing & Pub | 20 | 14% 421 1,148] ions 2,699 
( hemicals | 04 400 $41 4.174 2 ito | 
Chil Ret 20 te 629 raw 90,584 OHOU6 | 
lice & Rubbers | 4 4 
Huilding 11,444 11,444 | 
lron & Steel | 15,404 ONS 4,000 | 11iG.vn? Poo 152,426 
Non-Perrous 20 2,446 moo $2,224 1648 $6,940 | 
Mach. & Lools 240 ial 2,682 1,446 14,086 641 | 20,767 
Irans. Lquipment 79 | ONG 2,044 | 740 On | 1,046 | 
Misc, Manut | Na? 749 ola | 14,088 1i2 14.720 
| Gen, Mgement. Cos 4 $156,906 117 | 4,440 160,056 | 
Lid, Mgement, Cos 1 | 1O,478 iWOoay9 
lined Trusts sn 87,084 202 H7HGY 
Holding Cos 17,491 i8, 408 66,089 
Comm. Cred, Cos | $2,779 On? AD 44.541 
Indus, & Pers Loan 
Cos 5451 1,444 isa 442 2,781 
Insurance Cos S74 S74 
| Other Fin, Cos 40 | 200 0,046 10,296 
Merchandising 20 o%4 4,261 20 iG i280 
Keal bstate 6 16 418 192 42 14 SHO 
lransp, & Commun 5 | Sal 91 64,452 244 64,444 
Service Ladus 274 | 2,186 2,010 600 400 1,044 6,616 | 
Utilities O4An | 11,804 6,491 | 1,072 1,121 HOO,081 70,154 994,471 
. Misc. ladus 162 | 567 614 #1 1.724 
boreiga Govis | HO,727 80,72 | 
Coal Mining 1,606 1,606 | 
| Leather & Mirs iv 4,787 4046 | 
Stone, Clay & Glass 408 | 1,466 124 2,299 | 
4 GRAND TOTAL,| $8,159 [$1,518 [$45,778/$284,558 $7,162 [$101,005 [$55,065 [1,544,456 ($97,618 [2,194,415 
: Business 
_ 7 — ‘ 
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through consideration of the fact that in 
the 9 months to June 30, 1935, only 
$625 millions of new securities were ef- 
fectively registered, while in the ensuing 
) months more than double that amount 
were registered 

Outstanding in the tabulated statisti 
if information ts the fact that securities 
offered to the publi were preponder 
antly for the purpose of repayment of 
debt More than 75° of all rewgistra- 
tions were so motivated. 

Utilities Lead 

Of this striking volume of refinanc 
ing, it is notable that more than half 
was accounted for by the electric light 
heat, power, water, and gas companies 
of the country. No other group ap 
proached these utilities in refinancing 
volume, although money markets wer¢ 
in condition to encourage large-scale re- 
fundings at reduced interest rates 

The food and food products grou 
was a poor second to the utilities in seek 
ing money through issuance of securt 
tics, largely for refunding purposes 
Following closely was the iron and stcel 
group, also seeking to refund high rate 
bond issues with lower rate bonds 

Aside from the repayment of debt, in- 
cluding refunding of bond issues, scttle- 
ment of bank loans, and other obliga- 
tions, the proceeds of new securities 
issues were used principally for increase 


in working capital by borrowing cor- 
porations. In this field the commercial 
credit, finance and mortgage companies 
led. In use of proceeds for plant and 
equipment purposes the iron and steel 
group was outstanding, followed by the 
utilities Metal mining companies ex 
pended the most money on organization, 
development and other miscellaneous 
expansion 

Altogether it is apparent that Ameri 
can corporations, while they have come 
into the capital markets with increasing 
enthusiasm for refunding purposes, have 


not yet developed more than a promis- 


ing young desire to acquire new funds 
for the purpose of expanding pro luctive 
and service structures. But as time 
passes and old facilities age further, 
pressure for new things increases. SEC's 
next 14 months may witness a sharp 
change in the use to which new securt- 


ties money is to be put. 


Goal for Wildlife 


First all-embracing 
will ask government agency. 


conference 


Fusion of all organizations interested 
in wildlife conservation and a program 
held to broad general principles will b« 
problems confronting the North Amer- 
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KOPPERS AND THE 
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Many an industry which has never 


Leather \NDUSTRY 








directly placed an order with Koppers is 
still a large user of Koppers products... 
for Koppers is the source of huge quanti- 
ties of basic raw materials which go into 
solvents, preservatives, dyes, paints, 
waxes, oils, resins, wood preservatives and 


chemicals. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





1. Tarmac for Roads. 2. Roofing. 


3. Waterproofing. 4. Bitumi- 


nous Pa 5. Creosote for 





Ties and Lumber. 
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ican Wildlife Conference in Washing 
ton Feb. 3 to 7 inclusive. 

Called by President Roosevelt, who 
political advisors are not deaf to tl 
rising clamor about fish and game de} 
tion, it is hoped that the conference w 
bring closer cooperation between pub! 
and private interests in this country 


Canada, and Mexico toward restorati 


and conservation of wildlife resources 


Must Be General 


Often proposed, but never attempt 





before, this joint meeting of wildlit 


conservation interests means trying t 
resolve concrete action from wid 
divergent views of Audubon Societ 
and sporting goods manufacturers. | 
this reason, recommendations of the co 
ference will be very broad and genera 

It is expected that the principal resu 
of the conference will be a recommend 
tion for appointment of a governn 
agency or at least an individual devot 
to conservation work. Elimination « 
stream pollution, federal aid in resto 
ing depleted game areas, expansion « 
federal game preserves, and kindr 
subjects also will be discussed and r 
lutions on them offered 

Despite the general public int 
(13 million hunting and fishing licens 
are issued annually, and many thousar 
are broadly interested in conservation) 
and pressing Cconomic needs, not muct 
has been done by the government exce; 
in very recent years 

Besides revenue derived from hunting 
and fishing licenses, a report, made | 
the House Wildlife ¢ onservation Cor 
mittee some time ago and now revive 
shows the following additional economic 
factors tied up with conservation: 

Around $275,000,000 is spent annu 
ally on sporting goods, other equipment 
transportation by hunters and fishermet 
game has an annual meat and fur val 
of $150,000,000; commercial fisheries 
have an annual value of $116,000,000 
insect-destroying value of birds is esti 
mated at $350,000,000 annually. 


Traps for Shysters 


Kansas City “vigilantes” tired of 
high liability rates: dictaphones, 
fake accidents used in fight on 
ambulance chasers. 
IN casualty insurance circles Missouri 
is tops for phoney damage claims. Pub 
lic liability, elevator, and automobile 
insurance rates average the highest on 
record anywhere In Kansas City 4 
semi-vigilante organization, the Liability 
Protective Association, is making things 
hot for “snitch lawyers’’ and their aids, 
unethical professional wit- 
nesses, and others responsible for the 
abnormal rates 

Supported by contributions from mer 


chants, trucking firms, street railways, 


doctors, 
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buses, and railroads, L.P.A. has neatly 
crossed up the damage claim racketeers 
by beating them at their own games 
By outchasing the ambulance chasers, 
L.P.A. operators get to accident victims 
first, warn them of the shysters’ tactics 

In order to get evidence against the 
snitch lawyers for a newly-appointed 
supreme court committee (it forced five 

wyers to resign from the state bar last 
month following 
iracy), L.P.A. operators are expert at 
taging fake accidents. Within a few 
minutes after a street car or delivery 
truck has “run down” one of the oper- 
itors, an ambulance-chasing lawyer 
(tuned in on the police broadcast) is 
likely to appear. The “victim” allows 
the lawyer to take him home, where the 
ase is discussed within range of a con- 
cealed dictaphone and stenographer. 
Today snitch lawyers are wary, not sure 
which street accidents are being staged 
for their benefit. 

Paradise for Shysters 

Existing Missouri laws, which L.P.A., 
assisted by ethical lawyers, is trying to 
rewrite, have made Missouri a paradise 
for shysters. Every transportation agency 
incorporated in the state has been forced 
to swallow absurd jury awards. A ver- 
dict may be reached by agreement of 
nine out of twelve jurors. Snitch law- 
yers solicit claims against transportation 
companies from alleged victims in Kan- 
sas, Oklahama, Illinois, guaranteeing 
bigger verdicts—and more certain—than 
possible in the state where the accident 
occurred, Many national firms doing 
business in the state have passed up the 
idvantages of a Missouri charter in or- 
der to be under federal courts. 

Kansas Citians who have read the 
many news releases of L.P.A. or listened 
to its speakers have become jury-con- 
sious. The man-on-the-street is told 
that he is the fellow paying for doubled 
and trebled liability premiums; not the 
merchant or the carrier. To encourage 
jury service officers of practically every 
large business house have signed a pledge 
to serve when called, and to guarantee 
employees full time pay for jury duty. 

Claim Situation Improved 

Liability rates in Kansas City are still 
high but carriers are admitting, by ac- 
cepting more risks every month, that the 
laim situation is better. For every 50 
ft. frontage (not over 10,000 sq.ft.) 
department stores must pay $416.50, 
while the same coverage for a Chicago 
store is only $119.50; in Detroit, 
$82.50. Automobile and elevator rates 
are 25% to 50% above average. 

Local agents have spent much time 
in finding brokers to handle lines that 
their own companies refused to take, 
and mutuals and reciprocals have flour- 
ished, picking out the choice business. 
This year, however, with a better dam- 
age claim situation, local agencies are 
bound to regain some of this business. 


a damage case con- 


Y, 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING Co. ann 
a two-in-one gasoline and oil can whi 


has a detachable flexible spout long 
enough to reach the tank openings ot 
any car, and carried in fitted holders 


on top of the can 


anti-freeze fire extin 
American-La 


Industries, has 


THE new Arctic 
guisher offered by the 
France and 
self-expelling mechanism so that, whet 
the extinguisher is inverted and 
bumped,” carbon dioxide gas is re 
leased and expels the liquid. The manu 
facturer advertises that the rate of dis 
charge is automatically controlled an 
that the unit does not freeze even at 40 
deg. F. below zero. 


I oamiute 


Giove-Fir, designed by Prof. A. ¢ 
Davis of Cornell University, is offered 
by Gates-Mills, Inc., for accurate fitting 
of gloves. It is built into a molded 
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plastics housing and provides for 
fixed placement of the hand so that 
when the adjustment knob is turned 
correct width and length are shown 
For accurate measuring and dispensing 
of fine oils and other liquids, V. R. Hall 
Products Co. offers a double-acting 
measuring pump that delivers } oz. o1 
1 oz. of liquid with cach complete strok« 
of the plunger. 


BurGcess BATTERY Co. announces a new 
telephone booth with acoustically 
treated interior of perforated «metal 
backed with balsam wool. 


Cross-PLy CORRUGATED is a _ new, 
heavy-duty corrugated cardboard mad 
on the ply-wood principle, with adjoin 
ing layers running at right angles. David 
Weber & Co. states that boxes or ship 
ping containers made from it under a 


patented process are of extraordinary | 


rigidity and in tests made by the Con 





tive i 
f ng lded 
Ww we | ¢ ] 


A JOY 
TO HANDLE 
Compact, light ir 


finish is 
I olding ‘ perau 


Manufactured by T 
distributed by Progr« 









DE LUXE 
PACKAGES 


Molded 
Du cz packages 
ake Hickok 
look like a coll 7 
cious jewels, Di boxes cost littl 
conventional packag 
appearance. Tl 
feel” will swing many a sale your wa 


DU REZ is a hot-molded pl: 


ously formed and finished in steel dies. St 


lighter than any metal, non-metallic, heat-1 
sistant, and chemically inert, its finish can't 

or wear. There are ’ Durez compounds, each 
with a specific use. When you consider molded 
plastics, let our technicians specity the i 
compound for the job. Write (telling us w! 


you make) for monthly “Durez News.” General 
Plastics, Incorporated, 111 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, New York 


tainer Testing Laboratories, Inc., ob 
tained a 50% higher rating than those 
made of parallel-running layers 
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Primed Patriots 


Washington believes that impending elections will force 
passage of a bonus measure at this session of Congress. 


W ANTtENG ION (S fev il ¢ phe fev ) 
With 4 
thie veteran ory 


istibly ou t a 


rm and ommlitary determina 

izations il 
pitol Hill to 

' 

atthe for the bane 

udimuitted by ¢t ith 

spend thy coun 

Kay 


national Commander of th 


tien 
movin itt 
Victor wy the hb 
Vino thi cthhotion 
tw hel 
out of the d 
lew lapped 
Vinorman bes 
Maonilay 
i ! mvety Hiic Ayeite 


will 


itions of th ‘ protdit te 


yore tooth 
ron, mh aA statement t ical 


felets to 


lepronnanee 
(tl 
by World War veterans wall teach 
every the 

Washimgeton has 


fica 


pre earn ‘ Tati 


FAttietn 


country ) 
lony 
this 

bill 


Last) yout 


corner ol 
been rospned 
Only 
chat 


ion 
evel the 
Adloninistration 


thr 


to a bonus via 


cpu tions were what 


ol prt yoetate 


Conyress tito emactit 


bonus ball 


tactus crew 


thos obyjectionabl one th 


couldn't be sustained over thi Presi 
dent veto Now a veto wouldn't | 

upheld because mi clection impends and 
candidates qual atthe pro ibility ol 


veteran OpPposttion 

Washington 
lonver a cdanper of prec 
throuvh the method of 
Hat th bonus atsell cannot be taved 
oft Political 


members of ¢ 


beheves there is ho 
aback 


bonus payinent 


rothation 


lon { tiguibicnts ag 
that 
cael thee 


who 


thre 


tity 


vi bartdy 


to det 


0 few 


clare Treasury 


Pax} oly il to 


MIUCE ( d 


iyecrs 


for Veloninis pulp. pra 


ies deplore the tact that present bills 
leave the door open for future raul 
But no Congress can bind ul 


C onpress lhe bonus 
re-attack Veteran 


untae sys 


wy future 


pides are sure to 


have in tel 

of stratery, pertected by politi illy 

minded leaders the Mexican, 
Civil, and Spanish American warts 


Vinson Bill 


orpanizatrons 


tollowine 


The Patman intlationary bill was 
strong m the lower house but thre 
Levion, Veterans of Poresea Wars, and 
the Disabled Amercan Veterans hay 


united front” bill 


It would mark 


porned to push thre 


ot Congressman Vinson 


the certilicates up to 1945 value imme 
diately, and cash them or pay 4! 
interest to those holding certificates to 
the 1945S maturity date The Senate 
Kyrnes Sterwet plan would advance tl 
matuty trom AS to 193s, thereby 
raising the loan value of certificates to 
ore) of their total: negotiable bonds or 


hold ms 


cash would be given to certificate 
woording to there desire 

not to be bullied 
Says he Lhere 


doesn't seem to be a great ditlerence in 


Senator Sterwer ts 


by 1 tew ciphers 
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the cost of the two plan About $100 
nulls peal 

lhe Chamber of Commerce ot the 
Lintted Stat estumiat that af the ma 
t y val of adpusted oOMpen ition 
cottitiat how | ud mmf thi 
hi hers ill 4 ive S| Hillon 
more than Conyre onpinally mtended 

Cont ruth ! thi idpusted 
ervice certificates int ! With com 
pout lel ant t, they were to prod 
ibout & i Mullions at maturity Liha 
{ S. Chamber of Commerce figure 
thre jy at value it Sli mullion 
It jrotial out that hen i t corti 
cat now total $1,765 millon that 
full | ont mM vould re juutt 1/02 
TTL jy » some $200 muillrons to 
repay reser funds trom whack the 
wernment has borrows | to provect 
loans to tl Veteran 


Twin Horns 


Rise in automobile accessory buy- 
ing is a good recovery sign. 


PROSPERITY item American motorists 


last millions On acc 


youl spent S150 
wrtes (not replacement parts) for thers 
CALs Buying of accessores surged up 
in the la oO days ol », partly bx 
iuse purchase of many items goes hand 


! 


in-hand with new car buying enlivened 


fall mitroduc 


oncerted drive tor Christmas bu 


Ons prrtly because otf a 


rie 


UNITED THEY STAND 
McCormack and Rep 
the 


right 


Rep 
Kirhy of 


“United Front” bonus advocates get 
tion from Chairman Doughton of the House Ways and Means Committee 
Vinson 


Disabled Veterans, 


iutomobil com 


dine prominent | 
ordered two and one- halt tun is im 
acessories stock for the tourth qua 
is for the same period in 1944 | 
dealers had exhausted their merchan 
and manutacturers couldnt repla 
fast cnough to 4} up ith 
November was a bang uy fhonth, ¢ 
rolet dealers then sold OOO rach 
hem total a Ore volume was 
146%) trom the same month of last y 


ln the tinal quarter Pontiac deales 

tines as sores asin | 
Its Different Now 

Money sccoms to b ri 


five tiiy Tl ‘ 


thotorist ft 


vers, for they don't hold onto wt lor 
lt used to be that they would wait un 
the sy ith pl ; were so bad that th 
woulda'’t run belore buyu new pl 
Now they drive into a dealer's establ 
ment and want a heater, Ht the heat 
int mm stock, they tell lim to u 
twin horns. It's tine tor the dealer, | 
he cant cpu figruat it all out 
The buyer of a $550-$800 1x 


pends in average of about $50 {k 


cessories = today Radios clectri 

frosters, heaters, electric cloct cts 
cigar lighters and pear shitt lever | 
riake up probably S() of total a 
sori sale Cn cAl mianulact 
however, lists some L1S major ul 


such as Vat ity tauirrors ina seat COV 


j oro 
rapaclly ul 
rs have sold 


ractos ire 


y. Ford deal 


OOO ts this year, are offering ant 
oved 6-tube set for 1946 Fifteen | 
cent of all new Chevrolets are equip 
with radio Se) of all Pontiacs Ih 
proportion mounts as on gets int 

higher price Broul ’ 

Pontiac os selling heaters for 50°; « 
its 1946 cars, electric clocks for 35¢ 
Oe, It has t t ith marked 


is ee 





a friendly recep 
Left to 
American Legion 


Van Zandi of 


Ray Murphy of the 
Mr. Doughton, James E, 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars, at last agreed on collection plan 
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in marketing accessories in groups ol 
fering three or four items at a price less 
than if each item were bought parate ly. 
For instance, it 1s selling to GO, of tts 
new car buyers group D (matched dual 
horns, mght-hand sun visor and mght 
hand tail lamp) 

Dealers were able to pet far more 





(Christmas accessories palt busine than 


ver before. One reason was that they 


were carrying larger stocks, had more 


merchandise from which to choose, dis 
played it better Another reason was that 
cir promotion | efforts were more apg 
ressive, more mtelligent. they did a real 


lling job uded by more attractive 
packaging of the accessones and, in 
some “Case s by national advertising of 
wcessories by the factory (Chevrolet) 
Stull another reason | opk ire 
pending them money agam bor all 
of 1945, business was ul ihout 406; 
Most encouraging ww the tact that sales 
we NOt spotty Accessories are moving 
just as briskly in Podunk as in Chicago 
Unlike the replacement parts bust | 
ness. tor which the dealer has to strug. | 
le against the independent service sta 
on to pet his share, the accessories bust 
goes almost exclusive ly to the cat 
caler This ts because most accessories 
ire put on new cars at the time they ar 
td. Few mayor ttems are bought tor] 
is more than 18 months old. Heaters 
in exception they vo onto thousands 


of cars two to three years old 


Junking Job 


Motor industry is going back to 





helping dealers get rid of used 
ears, Chevrolet offers a bonus. 


Cutter concern of the automobile indus 
try at the moment us to break the used 
if log-yam which threatens to hold 
uk the flow of new car. orders 
(iu Juana i>) Along comes Chev 
tet with a $l-muillion COOPET ALIVE plan 
to help dealers move used cars and to 
rid highways of untit vehicles During 
January it is paying to dealers $20 for 
very old cat accepted in trade on a 
new or used car which they dispose ol 
by scrapping Ov yunking (2 factory rep 
cracking 4° or 


It also ts paying a 


sentative does the 
vatches it) yOrUS 
to salesmen whose efforts enable deal 
ers to sell more used cars than in Janu 
iry, LYS 

The practice of junking old cars was 
in full swing in early depression days 
with General Motors and Ford leading 
the procession, Chevrolet operated a 
junking fund out of which dealers 
were paid for scrapping ancient cars 
Ford bought old cars from dealers, 
trucked them to the Rouge plant. at 
Dearborn, moved them down a dis 
issembly line, crushed them in a huge 





Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


PirpTHt AVE, OFFICE 
Pifth Awe. at 44th St. 


LONBON PARIS BRUSSELS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at GOth St 
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hydraulic baling press and charged the 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


due from Banks and Bankers 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings 
Other Real Estate 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 7 
$ 90,000,000.00 


Capital 


$ 620,600,525.90 
14,960,217.00 
474,466,017.17 
49,281,788.62 
7,800,000.00 
23,825,671.21 
592,258,793.76 
2,112,677.12 
37,352,025.40 
13,547,352.39 
337,581.50 
2,990,698.74 
7,920,513.65 


$1,847,433, 862.46 














Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 7,398,411.72 
$ 267,398,411.72 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 2,700,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc. 15,076,421.38 
Acceptances $71,334,590.24 
Less: Own Acceptances 
held for Investment 33,982,564.84 
37,352,025.40 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills — 8,840,400.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 2,135,441.00 
Deposits $1,485,303,641.18 
Outstanding Checks 28,627,521.78 





WILLIAM ©. POTTER, Chairman 


EUGENE W.STET 


1,513,931,162.96 
$1,847,433,862.46 








W. PALLN CONWAY, President 


ON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G, ALLEN Director, British 
American Tobacco Company Limited 
and President, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY Prodident 
CHARLES P. COOPTR Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Heed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 

ARTHUR C, DORRANCE President, Campbe!! 

Soup Compar / 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 

ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 

PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


LUGENE G,. GRACE President 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


W. A. HARHIMAN 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & ( 


JOWIN A, HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea ¢ ompany 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 


ife Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President 
naconda Copper Mining Co 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
OCORGE E. ROOSEVELT | of Roosevelt 4 Son 
EUGENE W. STE TSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co 


L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
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FLANKED BY HIS PARTNERS 


W. Lamont Cleft), Russell C. Leflingwell (right), 
of international finance during World War days for a 
The white light of publicity was not quite as intense for Mr. Morgan 


Wide World 
J. P. Morgan, with Morgan partners Thomas 
describes the course 


Senate mvestigating com- 


this time, and no midgets were smuggled into his lap for candid photography. 


crap into its open-hearth steel furnaces 
(BW —Avgl2'31). Dealers in 
cities cooperated in establishing central 
junking yards; the plan in Cleveland 
attracted interest. When 
the depression storm reached cyclonic 


several 


nation-wide 


proportions, most dealers halted scrap- 
ping activities 

Detroit has 
panies will follow 


that junking programs may come into 


a hunch that other com- 
Chevrolet's action, 


their own again. 


Peace at What Price? 


Neutrality bills before Congress would extend mandatory 
powers of President to regulate war business, would hold 
exports to “normal” levels and cut off credit. 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspondence) 

On most of the major questions 
which will be debated in Congress this 
session there are widely divergent points 
of view. This is true of neutrality, but 
not of the general fecling which has 
caused it to be the first matter up for 
major consideration, The public in this 
country wants to keep out of war It 
fecls that a major conflict is imminent 
in Europe or in Asia and that this is 
not too early to set up a plan aimed at 
keeping the United States clear On 
Feb. 29, the hastily enacted temporary 
neutrality legislation under which the 
President now acts will expire. It ts the 
purpose of Congress to complete a new 
program before that time. 

What is called the Administration's 
permanent neutrality bill intro- 
duced by Senator Pittman and Repre 
sentative McReynolds last week in the 
Their pro 


was 


two houses ot Congress 
gram is more definite than the tempo 
rary legislation now in effect, and goes 
far beyond the narrow limits of the 
present law. But it fails to meet the 
rigid demands of the complete isola- 
tionist crowd headed by Senator Nye, 
which presented a more mandatory bill. 
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The present neutrality act is a nar- 
rowly prescribed piece of legislation 
which does little more than allow the 
President to embargo a small list of 
items which can be defined as imple- 
ments of war. It is more permissive 
than mandatory 

The Pittman scheme starts with the 
same base but further. It 
requires the President to embargo muni- 
trons exports to belligerents, gives him 
nor- 


goes much 


power to prevent exports beyond 
mal” quantities of other materials than 
those narrowly classified as “implements 
of war.” At the same time, it proposes 
that Congress may recommend to the 
President that embargoes be more rig- 
idly applied to the “aggressor.” 

Both plans cover credit. The Pittman 
bill would forbid all loans to belligerent 
governments, or to individuals repre- 
senting these governments, beyond those 
needed to handle ordinary commercial 
credits necessary for carrying on “‘nor- 
mal’ exports, or for the renewal of old 
obligations. Coming just a few days 
before J. P. Morgan was called to Wash 
ington for investigation of his banking 
house’s war loans to the Allies, this 
section of the bill attracted special at- 


bill automatically 
extensions of com 


tention. The Nye 
forbids new loans or 
mercial credit to belligerents 

Finally, the Pittman plan insists th 
the United States assu 
all risks connected with the 


nationals of 
transact 
belligerents, evel 
export 
which are allowed in the program. Th 


of business with 


when delivering those “normal 
in an Out-and-out abandonment of o 

longtime demand for freedom of th 
seas, the issue that has in the course of! 


events finally drawn us into several 
previous wars 
Nye Bill Inflexible 
The Nye plan is more drastic. Was! 
ington spectators have dubbed it th 
proposal of a “peace at any price 


crowd. It attempts to make ironclad 
regulations now rather than leave any 
thing to the discretion of a Congress or 
a President who may be swayed by emo 
tions of the moment. The Nye bil! 
would fix the years which are to b 
taken as an average in determining what 
“normal” exports are, would prefer 
something of the Bernard Baruch 
scheme for doing war business (beyond 
the limits of actual embargoes ) on a 
cash-and-carry basis. This 
it up to the belligerents to take delivery 
of whatever materials they wished to 
buy from us at American ports and 
after they had paid cash against the 
documents. 

Much of the difference of opinion b« 
tween the two groups is based on the 
fact that the Pittman group admits 
some responsibility for stopping war: 
abroad, whereas the Nye plan is one of 
almost complete isolation, leaving th 
rest of the world to fight its own battles 
if it gets into them. It is doubtful if 
either plan would stand if the future 
of some nation with which we hav 
close was seriously threatened by 
an aggressor. Exporters, aware of th 
practical problems of carrying on even 
a restricted ‘normal’ business, probably 
will support the more flexible Pittman 
scheme 


would leave 


ties 


Ship Subsidy 
New Copeland bill would create 


Maritime Authority, make grants 
for building and operating ships. 


No great shipping line in the world is 
wholly self-supporting. In one form or 
another, governments have found ways 
to subsidize services in order to main 
tain regular connections with important 
markets, build up prestige as well as a 
naval auxiliary. 

Most common method of subsidizing 
and by far the most important 
consists of mail 


services 
in the United States 
contracts, agreements by which the gov 
ernment contracts to pay a fixed rate for 
the regular delivery of mails on sched 
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> lc mattis 3 


oe wt ten 


uled routes. In this country it has been | 
supplemented by liberal gov ernment | 
loans to aid in vessel construction 

The good and bad points of mail con 
tracts have been debated for years. Old 
timers in the shipping business point 
back to the days at the turn of the cen 
tury when the redoubtable Mark Hanna 
t\dvecated an out-and-out subsidy for| 
shipping, but not even the powertul 
Hanna could overcome public antipathy | 
to the idea. “Subsidy” has remained a 
nasty word as far as the public and Con 
eress is concerned until recently. For a 
ear or more there has been a growing 
ide of sentiment in tavor of a change tn 
the method of building up our merchant 
marine 

Bill Embodies President’s Plan 

Senator Copeland of New York has} 
introduced a new shipping bill which he 
ils the merchant marine act of 1936 
It is a broad plan, embodying most of 


points urged by the President last 

ir, and « illing for a complete chanve 
wer to a direct subsidy system. Main} 
oints in the bill arc 
~ (i) Creation of a government Mart- | 


’ 


Authority of three men to regulat« 


ping just as the ICC does the ral 


roads and transfer to this authority ot 
the power of the Shipping Board Bu 
reau of the Department of Commerce 

(2) Abolition of the present system 
of construction loans and mail contracts 


ibstitution of direct payments tor op- | 
rating ditferential on a contract basis. | 
ls which can 


(3) Construction of vess« 

sold to operating Companies at a cost | 
no greater than the cost of construction 
na foreign yard (the ditterential not to 
xceed 334% except on special approval 
f the Authority); or the provision of 
ans through the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. for lines wishing to build 
their own ships 

(4) Limitation of builders’ profits 

(5) Recapture of owners’ profits 
ibove 647 a year on a 5-year reserve basis 


(6) Limitation of salaries in lines en 





joying subsidies | 
Industry Opinion Divided 
Operators and builders are divided in| 
their attitude toward the bill. Many op 
erators in foreign services where com 
petition with foreign lines ts especially 
keen favor the bill because they believe 
they will be assured of larger payments 
than under the mail contracts. A few 
iccessful operators resent the demand 
that their books be constantly open to 
public inspection, and their profits 
limited. Builders generally support this 
roup, for similar reasons 
Into the whole bill is worked the naval 
ixiliary angle. It is behind the proposal 
tor the construction of a large number 
i tankers, the scheme to speed up our 
ierchant marine, and the plan to replace 
obsolete tonnage. In this respect it 1s 
bound to stimulate businesses associated 
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with shipbuilding 
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A Chart TO HELP YOU SCORE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Many a business man uses Business Week's Business 
Indicator as a yardstick with which to measure the course 
of his own business. 

To give a quick picture of the long-run trend, 
Business Week's editors have prepared a chart of the 
weekly fluctuations of business since 1929. The year 
1936 is left blank, to be filled in every week from 
Business Week's current Index figure. 

A copy of the chart, 5% by 25 inches, is available 
without charge to all readers. 

Simply write to the Editor, Business Week, tell him 
how you use the Weekly Business Index, and we'll mail 
the chart to you. 


BUSINESS WEEK - 330 W.42ndSt. - NEW YORK CITY 








What must be done, and how to do it 


SS ol to get publicity 
H' RE ar the tool th technique the vhole art 


ing p ity for nul nterprise rg 
smal tull ind plainl ai sed in thi practical 
*? 
man ii 1} tuthor in exper nee | ' rT con 
i side ‘ rv tactor of how to p ire and handle ma 
>, anton omer? terial and where and how to get publicit ina way 
that meets the business man needs 








Just published How to Get Publicity 


By MILTON WRIGHT 





Look up in this book 
—the five relationships affecting 29 = . 
publicity polices 226 pages, 54)x8, $2.00 


—five questions te answer in ' 
studying a publicity problen \p 


— suggestions for plotting a cam I> 

paign t } 
—the six steos in making a ‘ fy ' 

schedule . 

noe { ‘ ] } 
suggestions on finding storie , 
and wews pra | 
, , 

—leven rules for publicity copy ! ' t " 
—rules for pictures wspap tt 1 i ' ' 
—tleven rules for dealing with . L ! 


reporters 


aclaealvetaedmaienianteetbelieaiantretamdentettatenientmtiettetatetentenintien | 





l ENAMINE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAT SEND THIS COUPON \ 
1 Metiraw-Hill Book Co., tne 330 W. tind St a wee | 
s it Wrigt i a Put f t ! 
| x 
' , i 
! 1 
gz ate ‘ BW | 
| i k ae ' 5. « fa ] ] 
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offers overnight service 
with its faster, quieter 
twin-engined transports 
to Pacific Coast cities 


You can leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington in 
the late afternoon; Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 
in the evening, and transact 
business in ony major city in 
Californio, Oregon or Wash- 
ington in the morning. 


2 








TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Shortest and Fastest — Fly 
the direct mid-continent 
route via Cleveland, 
Chicago, Omaha, Salt 
Lake. Both overnight 
and scenic daylight 
flights to San Francisco. 


TO LOS ANGELES 
Close-up View of Boulder 
Dam — Optional routing 
—visit both Los Angeles 
ond San Francisco for 
same fare — going di- 
rectly to Los Angeles or 
via San Francisco first. 





TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
The Most Popular Route — 
Overnight, scenic day- 
light flights. Fastest 
through service. Visit 
Spokane, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Portland, Vancouver, 
B.C.—all at no extra fare. 











* Ask about fast service be- 
tween NEW YORK, Cleveland, 
CHICAGO. 8 flights in each 
direction daily! 

FOR RESERVATIONS: ANY UNITED 


AIR LINES TICKET OFFICE, Telegraph 
Office, Hotel, Travel Burecv. 


Canada Plans Loan Council 


Dominion agency to aid 


in provincial refinancing. 


_ British Columbia shows how business pickup helps. 


Ir is expected now that plans for 
Canada’s national loan council will be 
completed at a meeting of provincial 
| treasurers in Ottawa later this month. 
|One of its first duties, if organized, 
| will be to arrange refinancing at 3%, 
and under Dominion council guarantee, 
of bonds of those provinces which de- 
cide to participate actively. This will 
probably involve a major portion of 
the debts of provincial governments 
which total $1.6 billions Possible 
| Saving in total annual interest charges 
on provincial bonds will range up to 
$30 millions. 
Various provinces have had difficulty 
in meeting interest on their bonded 
indebtedness during the worst of the 
| depression. To help them through a 
| difficult period, and to maintain 
Canada’s good credit standing at home 
and abroad, the central government 
came to their rescue with loans. 
No British Columbia Default 
British Columbia's officials have pro- 
tested justly Business Week's statement 
in its first report of the plan for a 
national loan council (BW’—Dec21'35) 
that the province’s bonds are in de- 
| fault. This statement was an error. 
| Like many other provinces—indeed, like 
many other governing units in most parts 
of the world—British Columbia found 
it ditficult to meet its obligations during 
the worst of the depression but there was 
no default. With the aid of Ottawa 
loans, the province has arranged its 
finances to meet all obligations. 
| British Columbia, with loans of about 
$16 millions from the Ottawa govern- 
ment during the years that revenues 
were lowest and markets least willing to 
absorb new issues, will probably join the 
| other provinces in utilizing the facilities 
of this national loan council. 
Tax Income Looks Up 
Better business within the province 
will help to ease the burden by increas- 
ing tax income. Agricultural produc- 
tion was up in 1935. There has been 
| an increase in the tourist trade. Mineral 
output increased nearly 35% in 1934, 
| showed a further 6° gain in the first 
[half of 1935. Lumber interests were 
'threatened for a shért time by the trade 
rupture with Japan, usually a good 
| market, but the new King government 
|has already patched up that difficulty. 
In addition, a fixed quantity of certain 
timber products are to be admitted into 
| the United States at reduced rates under 
|the terms of the new trade agreement 
| with Washington. United States in- 
| terests claim this is not likely to benefit 
| Canadian producers much until there is 


a further revival of demand. A gen 
ine housing boom here, however, wo 
almost surely create a sufficient demar 
to bring Canadian lumber into 
country. 

British Columbia officials are es; 
cially proud of their employment 
ord. At the end of November, 1 
the employment index stood at 91 
By the end of last November it had 
advanced to 98.5. Commercial failur 
last year were fewer than one-half 
total for 1934. Building permits, 
other index of recovery, were up near|) 
150% in 11 months of 1935 compared 
with the same period in 1934. 


Trade With France 


Recent quota changes by Paris are 
no breach of agreement. New 
trade pact expected this month. 


IN the face of the general expectation 
that Paris and Washington are about t 
announce a new trade agreement whi 
will expand the flow of goods between 
the two nations, there is a rumor of! 
new trade quotas imposed by the French 
on all imports for the first quarter of 
1936 which reduces American quotas 

The French have protested this 1 
port, explained that the new quot. 
were not reductions except on a fi 
items, and that these were not covere: 
in previous agreements with the United 
States. 

Radio Imports Balanced 

American radios and tubes will be 
shipped into France in the same volum: 
The slight cut in the radio quota for 
the first quarter was due to the fact 
that the quota for the last quarter o 
last year was exceeded. The new tot 
simply writes off that excess 

Electrical refrigerators will 
France on’a quota based on the import 
average for the first 5 months of last 
year. This is an entirely new 
figure. Agricultural machinery quotas 
—now slightly smaller—are changed b« 
cause of changes made in the listings 


entct 


quot l 


in Paris. 

More important to the bulk of the 
American manufacturers and exporters 
who deal regularly with France is the 
prospect that the new reciprocal trad 
agreement with Paris will be signed 
before the end of January. Details ar 
not revealed, but it is expected that 
major concessions to the French wil! 
be duty reductions on wines, and to the 
Americans increased quotas for automo 
biles and accessories. 
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Business Abroad 


Business speculates on wide Pan American program 
possibly discussed with Mexican Finance Minister in 
Washington. France is unsettled by domestic politics. 
Russia begins to export manufactures. German indus- 
try fears pinch of curtailed public works. 


SINESS leaders are increasingly looking to Latin America for new market 
tlets. European and Japanese executives are as aware of the commercial pos- 
bilities in these nations as the United States. 

The Roosevelt Administration set itself up in 1933 to pursue a good neighbor 
licy, particularly in the Western Hemisphere. Four of the nin 

rade agreements have been with Latin America, and Cuba was the first country 
ith which a new pact was negotiated. 
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When Washington inaugurated its Mexican peso in all foreign 
lver program, Mexico and Peru (with markets. 


When the Mexican Minister of | 

nada) were important producing i a “te F \1 
cee . nance, quar, Suarez, Tiew to va 

eighbors bound to benefit. The rise jnoton j ,  & 


the price of silver from the low of Morgenthau, all Latin America 


c r ‘ | 4 salad ¢ | - 
to something above 8°‘ did mort terested. Woulk t ( } 
‘ 4 ot eX } . lever tor | 
in anything else to stimulate the re- tor Mexico : ver tor g 
° to esta his t } no ¢ 
nt wave of prosperity in Mexico. > 
, } 4 
eration g ou 
Blow to Mexico Dette As ioe ae ae 
turally, Mexico was the first to suf- fluenced by ? W vymmet 
when the price collapsed to less than discussed? Is the United St 
About } eta ihead th | 
es backing M ake ] g I \ 
ver. Collapse in the price of the metal ica? Is a vast plan for closer P 
t only affects a maj Mexican indus- in trade int fling ? 
‘ but it threatens the stability of the All officials refuse to reveal wl 





Buropean 
BREMEN TO SHANGHAI, ONCE A MONTH—Tarbine driven at 20 knots, the 
new North German Lloyd express liner Gneisenau is on her maiden voyage from 
Bremen to Shanghai. Including calls enroute, the trip will end in 34 days, will 
enable the German line (which has two other express liners plying between Bre- 
men and the Far East) to offer once-a-month service. Substantial increase in 
trade, in both directions, is foreseen with inauguration of regular schedules. 
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‘ 
Germany 
* 
Cost of living is rising sharply in 
Germany. Manufacturers fear end 
of government spending will bring 
slump in business. 





Real Wages Decline 
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France 
Political crisis affecting frane 
feared when parliament recon- 
venes Jan. 14. Floods slow busi- 
ness in many parts of France. 


Paris (lH ireless)—The Chamber ha 
passed the new budget with an apparent 
balance and the discount rate at the 
Bank of France has been reduced to 
5°7, but business leaders are pessimistic. 

Parliament reconvenes on Jan, 14. At 
its last session it gave the Laval gov- 
ernment a majority of only 20 in the 
debate on foreign policy, involving the 
Laval-Hoare plan. Only 10 days earlier, 
the Laval majority had been 52. Re 
membering that the French parliament 
has never turned out a cabinet on ques- 
tions of foreign policy, business doubt 
that Laval will be sustained on the first 
major domestic issue to come before 
parliament when it meets next week 
These are the fears behind the present 
weakness of the franc and behind gel 
eral business uncertainty. 

\ part of French political strat 
to win support for the present govern- 
ment has been to warn the public that 
the fall of the Laval government almost 
inevitably would entail devaluation of 
the france If the government does fall 
now, it is entirely possible that a pani 
will develop among an already jittery 
public. And if this gloomy outcome cat 
be avoided, a new government whic! 
almost surely would have in it important 
Leftist elements would probably encour- 
age devaluation. 

The discount rate has been reduced 


to 57, but there is small prospect that 
it can be cut further. Government 1 
enues are down, So are exports. .\uto 
mobile production dropped 10° last 
vear. But retail sales during the | 
davs are expected to show improvement 


hen final returns are posted. 


Wide Flood Damage 

One of the most serious immediate 
problems facing the country now is the 
tloods which are affecting such wid 
pread areas as the Garonne, Seine, 
| oire, and Rhone vallevs. Several im- 
portant business centers have been cut 
off from Paris and the rest of the coun- 
trv; rail travel has been slowed; tmpor- 
tant roads are under water. Admitting 
the seriousness of the present situation 
business has not refrained from admit- 
ting that destruction of wine and wheat 
stocks will help build up a = sounder 
economic prospect for the future. 

There are rumors that the govern- 
ment is again considering a credit for 
\loscow, the proceeds all to be spent 
in France. This is not likely, at least 
until there is a change in government 
The trade agreement with the Soviets 
has heen extended for one year, but 
France has not vet ratified the treaty of 
alliance with the Russians because of 
the immediate unfavorable effect it 
would have on relations with Germany, 
and possibly with Great Britain \ny 
but an extreme Leftist government 
would probably attempt to keep this 
project in abeyance as a_ bargaining 


\ 


38 


weapon in dealing with Russia, ( 
many, and Britain 

he general election is now expected 
not later than the end of March. 


Great Britain 


Coal strike probable; immediate 
I 

government intervention expected. 

War insurance rates drop. 


Lonpon (Cable)—Business interest is 
focussed on two problems this week: 
the possibility of a coal strike, and de- 
velopments relating to Italy and the 
trouble in the Mediterranean. 

There has been no settlement of the 
coal dispute, and it seems likely now 
that the miners will strike. Because of 
the effect on industry of any prolonged 
strike, the government is expected 
hortly to force a settlement. 

The miners are demanding two 
things: an increase in wages, and ne- 
gvotiation of wage increases and work- 
ing conditions on a nationwide, rather 
than a regional, basis. Owners are will- 
ing to talk increases for some districts, 
but have stoutly refused any country- 
wide settlement. 


Forced Arbitration 

The government will probably inter- 
vene. It has already announced a plan 
to buy up privately-owned coal royalties. 
It has attempted to set up coordinated 
elling agencies which will ensure that 
more of the money earned by coal will 
go to the produce rs. 


Owners claim that they already pay 


out 80° of all income in wages and 
that the depressed condition of the ex- 
port business will not warrant meeting 


the demands of the miners. More than 


7 0.000 workers are behind the strike 


threat, however, and all Britain’s indus- 
try, including the plants working on im 
portant war orders, is dependent on th 
domestic coal upply. These two factors 


will be behind the energetic action from 


tl vernment to bring the industry to 
terms—probably the miners’ terms. 


War risk insurance on shipments to 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea _ has 
been reduced by Lloyds. Captain Eden 
is expected to press for oil sanctions at 
Geneva on Jan. 20, but the cabinet is 
strongly divided on the question. 


Canada 


Parliament will meet Feb. 6. Plans 
are ready to push nationalization 
of Bank of Canada, increase for- 
eign trade, expand air service. 


Ortawa—The federal parliament has 
been summoned for Feb. 6. Among the 
legislative measures under considera 
tion for the session is one to implement 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s elec- 
tion promise to nationalize the Bank of 
Canada, the central banking institution 
of the country. Governor Graham 
lowers of the Bank of Canada has been 
in consultation with Finance Minister 
Dunning on the question. While it is 


den 
UP TO HIM—If there is an announ: 
ment of the terms of the United 
States-Mexico silver pact, it will com: 
from Finance Minister Eduardo Suarez 
or one of his colleagues. That i 


what Secretary Morgenthau = said 
when asked for details of the “mutu 
ally satisfactory” agreement this week. 


suggested that the effect of nationaliza- 
tion could be accomplished without tal 

ing over the bank stock from privat 
hands but by making it non-voting, th 

vesting control in the government, it 

understood that the plan under consider- 
ation involves acquisition of the stock 
by the government. Finance Minister 
Dunning, who has the matter in hand 
has just secured a seat in Parliament 
by acclamation from a Prince Edward 
Island constituency. About 12,000 shat 

holders own $5 millions of the 
stock of the bank, par value 
present market value around $5; 





More Empire Trade 

Federal government plans for 1936 
include arrangements for expansion of 
the country’s external trade. Steps al- 
ready have been taken toward revision 
of the trade pact with Great Britain 
The government's aim will be to enlarge 
the British market for Canada’s natural 
products, especially grains, livestock, 
and meats. British quotas have had a 
hampering influence on the importation 
of these products from this country. As 
an inducement to Great Britain to lower 
restrictions on Canadian natural prod- 
ucts, the Ottawa government may be 
prepared to reduce tariffs on certain 
British textile, iron and steel products 
This would be done in a manner to 
avoid interference with concessions 
granted the United States under the new 
trade treaty. 

The government is considering plans 
for completing the trans-Canada air- 
ways system, begun a few years ago as 
an unemployment measure, with the 
construction of air fields at intervals 
across the country. For some years 
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thing has.been done in the way of the last two years has been so rapid completed a new stretch of 1 
perating or subsidizing the operation that in some lines the Soviet Union is opening up for exploitati 
1 commercial airways service. It is able to compete now on equal ter tant copper producing region, |] 
w proposed to resume this year the with the best Eurepean products. This road connects Karaganda t 
mail service formerly operated in does not mean that Russia is giving up are important coal deposit vith | 
stern Canada. newly developed Eastern markets. Sak Balkash—a _ distan i 488 


} I 


The Ontario government reports that 


is nOW In a position to pursue a “pay instance, increased last year to nearly copper but also in tungsten, lea 
you go” policy. At the close of the five times the 1934 total. Metals, ma- molybdenum, and the m 
endar year it had cash on hand and _ chine tools, and motors continue to sell provide an outlet { these mine 

enues in sight to meet all maturing readily in Turkey, and the Soviets are new copper retinery ily | 
ligations and maintain all services practically building up a m cotton construction and expected t 

it will have a substantial balance at textile industry { the Ankara govet 100,000 tons of copper in the t 

close of the fiscal vear, Mar. 31. ment. of its operatio 


During 
European market 
Latvia, 


enue trom duties in- 
eased $24 millions while receipts from 
amusement tax were $1} millions, 
he previous year. 


succe 


ee times those of tl 
Other sources of revenue also were up 










of agricultural machinery to Iran, 


1936 the 
in Finland, ] 
and Lithuan 
with exports of metal 
ment, electric motor 
dio apparatus will be pushed 


tor Balkash district 


Soviets will invade 
1 for the first time 

Electric equip 
telephone and Ta 
lin Europe, 


Far East 


Japanese industrial profits mount, 





; and Soviet ball bearings, electric weld- exeept in rayon industry. Pro- 
. e 4 ing equipment, and tractors will make i . e a 
Soviet Union ae Sad Gameiesnen te Saieees tan duction record summarized. 
<a kets. ProFits in most industries were larger 
Four-fifths of Russia’s exports are An important item in Soviet exports in Japan in the second half of 1935. Th 
now industrial products. High- jg, pig iron, which now is exported to 33. munitions industry and electric f 
ways and railroads in Siberian countries, including the United States companies showed the greatest impr 
Russia are rushed for security. and South American countries which ment. Sugar and tert pa 
z previously used nglish, Dutch, and reflected better bu 
loscow (Cable)—Nearly 80° of Ru Swedish metal ig iron exports in as higher rice and { 
i's total exports last year were indus- 1935 were nearly three times the total farm buying. Rayon ] re 
il products Trade officials declared for 1934. x allv showed the 1X est ] t for 
Moscow this week that the total of last vear. So tar 26 ! , 
dustrial products shipped abroad in Strategic Highways in Japan have announced iners ses in 
136 would double the figure for last Two important transport projects their dividend rates, whil ve 
ir. have recently been completed in Russia. announced reductions, and 57 - 
Up to the end of the first Five-Year In the Far East, a new 800-km. high- cided to retain their { r rat 
lan, the bulk of Soviet exports con- way connecting Khabarovsk and Vladi Just now being released in Japan 
ted of non-manufactured goods such as_ yostok is now ready for heavy traffic details of the Ministry of Comm 
ber, oil, ores, and agricultural prod- [t js strategically important in the dk tudy of industrial production in 
ts fense of the narrow belt of land which than 80,000 factories in 1934. Per t 
The change has come since 1932 with Russia controls between Manchukuo of gain of 1933 is listed in the foll 
development of a great industrial and the sea Motor cars can cover the summary 
lant capable of producing many kinds distance between the two cities in 18 Industs ‘ 
f goods. Technical improvement in hours on the new highway. Motor Spinning and wea 6.4 
lorrie S require me 30 } urs. “ Metal ‘3 
of the Soviet’s st important ari Machine t 2 
bases and mili air fields in the kar Ceramics 1.6 
East are located in the vicinity of tl Lumbering and w , 1.3 
highway Printing and bookbi 11 
In south-central Asiatic Russia and in Foodstuffs j 
the vicinity of the much-publicized Gas and « c 







Turk-Sib railway, 


RUSSIA’S NEWEST BIG BUSINESS: FISH—New fish stores 
just opened in Moscow are doing a capacity business. Specializ- 


ing exclusively in fish, fish products, and other sea food, they are 
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he Soviets have just 


the final iiuks in a chain which begins with airplanes 


used in spotting shoals) and which employs a 


trawlers busily engaged in Soviet waters. 
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STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS 
Average price of stocks as of the first of the nionth 
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Ford Financing 


Universal Credit joins the parade 


toward lower and simpler pay- 


ments on new cars, 


AFTER six weeks of in auto 
finance circles. Ford has at last blazed out 
with his end of the general movement 


to reduce finance charges which has been 


SUSPCN Sc 


under Way 


(Bu Octe6 35) 


tor the better part of a year 
Last week the Ford 


Motor Co. announced that Universal 
Credit (Commercial Investment Trust 
subsidiary and official Ford finance 


agency) was introducing a new plan 
involving substantial savings compared 


with former charges 


Ford put a good name on the new 
plan. It's called the “Ford $25-a-month 
plan It presents new car financing 


on a basis of $25 a month maximum 
payments, extending the allowable re- 
payment period to as high as 30 months, 
limiting 
month (6% annually) computed on the 
original unpaid balance plus insurance 
cost (same as G M A ) Down pay- 
ment is not specified ; presumably it will 
be the one-third in vogue with the other 
credit companies 

The $25 maximum figure is not nec- 
essarily rigid. The car buyer may, at 
his desire, arrange for lower monthly 


finance charges to 3% per 


40 


payments by making a larger than usual 
down-payment or more valuable trade- 
in. Or he indebted 
ness in larger chunks on a shorter time 
schedule But for the usual run of 
financing, all Ford asks is $25 a month 
and the same financing fee of 6% that 
the G.M.A.C, plan and other credit 
company plans have required since the 
rate reduction wave broke 
October, 1935. The wide appeal of the 


may work off the 


loose in 


new, simple terms has already been con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 

Following a steady loss of business to 
banks since early 1935, finance 
companies got down to ringside form 
by the October reductions and _ the 
advancement of an A-B-C plan that told 


auto 


the customer just what his financing 
costs were going to be. Now Ford is 


lining up with the rest of the industry 
on rates, and at the same time going a 
hade farther by letting the buyer know 
just what his monthly cost is going to 
be without involving the buyer, in 
higher mathematics 

The whole situation is just about at 
a stabilization level. Even with money 
as cheap as it is, the finance companies 
can hardly afford to clip any more from 
their aggregate charges. So the compe 
tition from this point on is likely to be 
along the lines of service, smiles, and 
the quality of the automobiles 





Where Gold Goes 


Increasing amount of record gold 
influx finds its way into securities. 


DECEMBER, 1935, sustaining the he 
rate of gold flow to this country 
counted for net imports of $190 
lions to cap the staggering total of n 
than $1.6 billions of gold for the tf 
year, a total that added 
dously to our existing problem of pil 
up idle funds. Much more than ha 
the year’s total rolled in during the fin 
six months, October marking the « 
treme peak of the movement. In | 
following stabilization of the dollar 
the new value, the huge $1.1 billions « 
gold, now dwarfed by the 1935 floo 
reached us from abroad 

The potency of this move by outsi 
ers to gild our economy is one to | 
reckoned with. What 
of the hoards that we have received 

It works out about like this: Rough 
$4.4 billions of gold, silver, and stoc! 


treme 


has 


is the charact 


and bonds have been sent here sinc 
dollar was stabilized in February, 19 
($2.7 billions gold, $1.4 billions s¢ 
curities, and $350 millions silver) 
Debts Offset a Portion 

As an offset to this influx, foreigner 
owed us $470 millions for merchandi 
and services, $150 millions in 
on debt held and $1 billion 
repatriations of American funds, all ot! 
which reduced net arrivals here to abo 


$2.8 billions. Of this amount probably 


servi 


here, 


$600 millions has drifted into foreigi 
deposits on top of the $750 millio: 
already here at the beginning of tl 
period, making a total of $1.3 billions 
which foreigners can readily withdra\ 
The remainder, after all these corre 
$4.4-billion total, is $2 
considerable part of tl 


tions of the 
billions. A 
remnant has gone toward the repurchas 
by foreign countries of their own secur 
ties, but by no means all of it, for o 
security markets have attracted a heavy 
quota of investment. 

Foreign Investment Increases 

Particularly in late months has fo: 
cign investment activity in our markets 
been large. The English and the Scan 
dinavians have found our security mar 
kets much to their liking, making 
totals of simon pure investment 
mitments. This is particularly striking 
in the case of English 
continues to be restricted in investments 


large 
com 
money, which 
away from home 

The $1.3 billions on current deposit 
for foreigners, referred to in interna 
tional banking circles as “scared money,” 
belongs largely to the French. But it is 
no hazard to us. We would be glad to 
get rid of it and glad to have the 
French situation sufficiently improved 
to attract it. We need to lose gold, and 
France is one of the few nations we can 
now ship to. 
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WHEN the Agricultural Adjustment Act was invalidated this weck (page 5), the n t w, | t 
occurrence was of the utmost importance to the financial world. Not only are ' 
the political (and possibly economic) ramifications of the decision momentous, but | 7 2 
: ‘ y uD } 
from a purely financial and market standpoint the path marked by the Supreme final - o ¢ 
é ' i 
Court is one of prime significance to commodities and securities alike ree ee 13 ! 
ore — dete . s 4 
The AAA, on the whole, was unpopular in financial quarters. It lac ked friends ; ven to ‘ hi 
° . V1 , 
not because it was federal agricultural control, but because its form was not com - ol “wie ay 
e Woul opvi1ou \ ‘ ver | 
patible with our governmental ideas, because its taxes were laid on only a few Verid comemmation of A 
industries and thereby injured the competitive position of those industries in ton for the fit t i t 
relation to other industries, and because current seasot \ugust-N In 
there was some opinion that it tended, favored, mia I~ = ASS WENN hurt a better than w, OS tar 5 
. little; railroads were helped correspot | i t 
over a period of time, to narrow our : , , \" 
More than one observer is puzzlit ceding vea \ tor t 
foreign trade in important commodities. these davs over the active appearan period, wor , of wor 
A widely held business view was ex- of the market Che public is getting 1 ton was at a re ’ In 
pressed this week, by Donald D. Davis, again. It looks almost as it the old word ve e tt ( t 
president of General Mills, who warned fever is recurring in a moderate w bu 
that the Court decision was no solution Chairman Landis of the Securiti ind Neverthe] i consu 
f the agricultural problem, that the Exchange Commission notices it. In a of American cott to 
problem still remains to challenge the report to Congress he predicted exct t t 
ngenuity of industry, agriculture, and active trading on stock exchanges next perhaps b t 
vernment alike vear, and expressed the belief that That gives the ¢ rm nt, 
Because of this, there was no elation will have to be watched closely and tl of 4.5 million y 
: in conservative ranks. And because the it is necessary also to control ov 600,000 of pool cotton, the 
oblem posed is a long-term one, not counter trading market position for the rest ot 
in immediate one, there was relatively Finan r circh enjoye l a rent sea \r t 
little disruption of values in either com- pickup in busine Republic Steel Corp. high seller, not Y 
odities or securities The answer will earns the distinction of filing t first than curr market es mv 
take time. Its effect on finance will big issue of the new year with Skt its holdi 
slow lhe = — 45 mill 
t iow 1 company eeKs to ie S49 m 
" I » . 
Net results of the decision in com- of general mortgage bonds. chief No Immediate Worry 
modity markets were mild, There was a_ refunding purpos It i ‘ \\ rt t 
great deal of nervousness, with few s« Syndicates bid high for the $31 either con ty t 
ere changes in value In security lions of Pennsylvania Railroad secur ton pool holdir ind Of to u 
rcles the markets took cognizance of serial 4s offered this week by the Recot be alfect the AA : 
the fact that some corporations will be struction Finance Corp Ss a strong 1 k a 
7 | , 
lieved of a strain, with consequent : | ( 
; , : —“ Cotton Is Worst Hit ; ‘ ' ' 
eneht to profits, and ot 1 1 pos io AS ¢ ‘ 
iblv find their market curtailed by a The | i\ t immediate damage tive th tt ‘ hat | 
potential decline in the income of their the AAA pe-out fell on cotton ! t last 
customers. reason was clear, for the Bankhead h t t 
. : trol vst va bviously do | With | i t 
Stocks Strong After News sen cnnert nd this nart of the vene + | 194 , 
Strength and activity characterized cotton program was one of the most vital cotton ired ¢ » t 
the stock market after the first weakne ingredients of price ustenanee Be- present t textile p 
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The Men 
in Your Plant 


have balance sheets, too | 





They, too, get into the 
red—and plan campaigns | 
to dig their way out | 


@ Miniature business enterprises, these homes 
your workmen go to each night. They have 
purchasing departments, planning boards, 
accounting departments. Records are kept, 
cash position surveyed, dividends declared. 

They're partnerships. The wife acts jointly 
with the husband in operating the home. And 
to the degree to which it is a co-operative, 
informed enterprise—to that degree does it 
succeed. 

Troubles are not unknown, of course—more, 
perhaps, in proportion to the dollar handled, 
than in your business. Sickness, unforeseen 
emergencies, accumulated bills—these are major 
problems. 


Meeting the Cash Problem 


What does your workman do when he faces an 
immediate need for cash? Come to you, or to 
his fellow workers? In the informed family, he 
does nothing of the sort. Even in emergency 
borrowing he is still “‘all business.” 

Household is the family’s financial adviser. 
When cash is needed to meet an emergency, it 
is provided—and repaid in monthly install 
ments rarely exceeding 10 per cent of the 
monthly income. 

The accounting system is Household’s 
“Money Management” plan—a practical sys 
tem for control of disbursements, wise dis 
tribution of income. Purchasing is guided by 
Houschold’s “Better Buymanship” plan 
complete, informed bulletins on how to sav: 
money in buving food, clothing, furnishings. 

We would like you to have first hand know 
ledge of how Houschold serves these family 
partnerships upon whom you depend for steady, 
interested workmen. Just mail the coupon. 
No obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION | 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Hovusenotp Finance Corporation 
Room 3050.A, 919 No. Mic Ave., Chicago, | 


Please mail me, absolutely FREI the new-type 
budget calculator: “Moxey MaANaGemMent For 
Housenoips”, “Tres ror Lazy Huspanvs”, andsa 
ple copy of your “Berrer Buymansuir” book 
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the decision. 


Buyers were not sympathetic. They 
demanded an ex-tax price level. The 
result for a time was complete absence 
of the expected expansion of business. 


Snow Means More Wheat 


It snowed in the Southwest this week, 
improving the prospects for the winter 
wheat crop to be harvested next June 
and July. AAA signers have their win- 
ter wheat planted already, and will get 
their AAA money if President Roose- 
velt can manage it. Spring wheat grow- 
ers are signed up but do not have their 
benefit checks and will not get them, 


jaccording to present expectations, rhe 


winter wheat crop, with the late snow 
and reasonable weather from here on, 
can be a large one. Spring wheat can 
be proportionately larger because spring 
wheat growers have time to plaster their 
acreage to its fullest extent. Thus a 
cloud passes across the future of wheat. 

But the 1935 crop cannot be enlarged 
by AAA’s extinction and it is this crop 
that is deliverable on the exchanges up 
to and including the May delivery ot 
this year. Hence, the rather mild weak- 


|ness in wheat prices following the deci- 


sions was contined to the deliveries 
subsequent to May. 

In the flour trade there was an imme- 
diate reduction of the full barrel equiv- 
alent of the dethroned tax. No enor- 
mous burst of business ensued, but thers 
was some pickup and more is expected. 

The grain trade knows that, after all, 
the acreage, which is the only thing 
LAA could control, is a lesser factor in 
determining the size of crops. The 
major factor is yield. Normal yields in 
1933 and 1934 would have given us sur- 
pluses instead of the disasters experi- 


enced. 
Hogs Up on AAA News 


Hogs advanced immediately following 
rhe trade had expected 
such action, Secretary Wallace had 
long ago predicted it. The hog shortage 
has not vet been remedied, even though 
resumption of normal production is in 
sight in the next few months, and pro- 
ducers still have the upper hand in the 
markets. Packers, running into con- 
sumer resistance to high pork, had 





passed the hog tax ($2 per 100 Ib.) 
ackward rather than onward, and with 
ie elimination of the tax, producers’ 
ideas went up, leaving the packers in 


rofit margins are concerned. 


| pretty much the same state as far as 
| 
t 


Troubl is ahead, however. Con- 
sumers will want pork price reductions 
Producers will want hog price advances. 
Squeeze play on the pack rs, 

Sugar Down, Then Up 


The sugar market practically had con- 
vulsions on the fatal day, but was res- 
cued so tast by LAA officials on the 
next day that it almost literally met it- 
self coming back. In an official opinion, 
\AA said that the provisions of the 
Jones-Costigan rider to the AAA re 
garding cane sugar quotas and the 
Cuban tariff would be unaffected by the 
court decision. Consequently, the heart 
of the sugar situation appears safe, and 
the industry, which has been very happy 





Keystone 
B STANDS FOR BUDGET—And for 


Buchanan, chairman of the Hous« 


Appropriations Committee. 


under Jones-Costigan procedure, is im- 
mensely relieved. 

The processing tax was not of vit 
importance to sugar, particularly tl 
year with small beet sugar crops. R 
finers promptly lopped the full amou 
of it from their scheduled selling prices. 


Budget Pleases Bankers 


With the government’s 1937 budget 
so much up in the air both because ot 
its incompleteness and because of thi 
destruction wrought by the Supret 
Court, there was some satisfaction fe 
bankers this week in scrutinizing tl 
more tangible facts in the first halt « 
fiscal 1936, for which there are record 

Revenues for the half vear to Ds 
31, 1935, ran $1,902 millions, up fro 
$1,845 millions in the six months to 
Dec. 31, 1934. Total expenditures w 
up to $3,782 millions, against $3, 
millions, ane 
penditures was $1,880 millions, agains 
$1,700 millions. But after allowance 
le for debt retirement receipt 


t 
deficit w 


‘ 
> 545 
l ex 


the TOSS excess f 


was mat 
from trust funds, etc., the ce 
only $1,489 millions—just $45 millior 
greater than in the first half 
vious fiscal year. 

Most interesting to financial circl 
was the intimation that little new finance 
ing would be undertaken before July 1 


of the pre- 


s 


It was predicted that the gross del 
now $30,557 millions, would on July 1 
be $30,933 millions 10] 
the debt to this limit, it will be nec 
sary for the Treasury to draw dow: 


about $1 billion of the $2-billion bal- 


In order t 


ance now in the working fund. 
Many Bank Meetings 
Next week will see a great number 
of annual meetings among the banks 
Undoubtedly it will be divulged that 
1935 earnings were superior to those 
of 1934. Not that the rate of earning 
power was increased, but that deposit 
were so greatly expanded. Interest ex 
pense was generally reduced. Also, as 
sets were disposed of at higher than 
write-down levels 
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Editorially Speaking— 


OnE hundred years ago, come June 15, 


Arkansas was admitted to the Union 
remember? Well, they're going to cele 
brate the anniversary in grand style, and 
some legislators want to pay the bill by 
doubling the liquor tax. 

WHITE man’s frewater ts 
burning up the Eskimos. Alaska, with a 
population of 69,000, is now drinking 
nearly 1,400,000 gallons of beer, wine, 
und hard liquor annually, and 
Eskimos are asking for a territorial law 
making it a crime to sell an Eskimo a 
drink or even give him one. If a 
igainst selling is enforced, nobody need 
worry about the giving 


many 


law 


RA@way Express AGENCY tells of an 
eccentric millionaire who owned a lot of 
business property. One of his tenants 
went broke and the landlord received six 
million rubber heels in payment of back 
rent. He had the heels packed into bar 
rels and sent each of his many friends a 
barrel of heels for Christmas. We hope 
none of them took offense, on the coals- 
to-Newcastle theory 


DowN in Costa Rica they dont have 
professional bullfights, only a sort of 
general amateur battle-royal in the 
Christmas-to-New-Year week, with the 
people baiting the bulls. In the recent 
holiday week, 30 gay matadors got seri 


ously hurt by the bulls And in the 
United States, last year, 36,400 peopk 
were killed in automobile accidents 


WALLACI the Busine 

Week staff few days ago. He 
was a man of extraordinary vitality and 
olor, full of interest in lite 
his own life 


THOMPSON of 
died a 


ind making 


interesting. He had 


editor in 
New York, a newspaper editor in Mex 
ico City, a Parts correspondent of Amer 


ber of 


been 


it various times, a magazine 


ican new spapers, a wartime 
the staffs of the War and 
ments in Washington, and 
in Mexico. He wrote several books on 


Mexico and Central America 


mem 
State depart 
a vice-consul 


He was editor-in-chief of Ingeneria 
Internacional for many years, and in 
33 he joined Busine Week. going 


to Washington to report the outer ac- 


tivities and inner significance of the 
NRA. Thousands of people knew him, 


and they will all remember him as he 
was in his days of health, when he 
packed every day brimful of eager life 


immu- 
not 


THE privilege of diplomati 
nity,” Secretary Hull, 
presuppose the right to violate any of 
laws ofr 
local." Of course 
igainst arrest, but 
obedience remains 


says ‘does 
national or 
not; it guarantees 
the requirement of 
Yet for more than 


the regulations, 
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said to be 


Administration 
nother, Republic 


cooperated with ftoreigt 


a dozen years one 
Washington after 

and Democratic, 
diplomats to break the prohibits yn laws 
while prosecuting An 


' ~ 


rican violators 


ELON H 


President 


HOoOKE! leclares sadly 
Roosevelt S 


largely of for 


advisers are 
in de This 1s an 


As 


cign de 


scent 


underestimate far as we kr 


they're all of for 


1OWw 
vith not a 
Ot course the 


ent 
scent, Vv 


single Indian in the lot 


man responsible for the New Deal is 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, not his advisers, 
and it’s notorious that Mr. Roosevelt's 
ancestors didn't get here till some 300 
years ago 

The case is even worse over in that 
hotbed of radicalism, the Supreme Court 


There's one man on the bench who's an 
immigrants son 
And another 


abroad 


His name is Hughes 
nember actually 
He is that flaming radical, Jus 
tice Sutherland 


was born 


PouLtrY producers have taken to 


tooing their chickens, as a means of 


identifying them if they are stolen 
Tattooing of chickens is no new prac 
tice Carl Van Vechten described it 
about a decade ago in “The Tattooed 
Countess Then about a year ago 
somebody else, we think it was Albert 
Parry, wrote a book on the history of 


tattooing It contained many amusing 


anecdotes. 


AFTER 


listeners want, 


making a survey of what 


two professors report 


t 
that women with vulgar voices are pre 


ferred to women with iltivated and 
refined voices This concl 


our observation It do 


sion docsnt 


ibe witl 
jibe with the professors’ statement 
the listeners preferred 
women seemed to them aftected 
and unnatural 
in-the 
They pre 
to it. A 


CAUSE 


that listeners dislike 


but honest voice 


mouth 


rer a 
] } 


nd why shouldn't they? 


Fewer books are being 


Beginning 


RECOVERY 
drawn from public libraries 


note: 


in 1929 the demand for library books 
increased enormously, but in 1935 it 
receded er to 3% Peopl have less 


time on their hands now 


points farther south 


IN Kentucky and | 


a man who has once been a judge is 


assured of that title for life, even, it 
seems, in ofticial documents We've 
just been skimming through United 


States District Judge Elwood Hamilton's 
opinion sustaining the Guftey coal act, 
and on page 59, in a list of the lawyers 
in the we find the name of the 
United States district attorney at Louis 
ville, Judge Bunk Gardner 


case, 


radio 

















For years vibrat 
recipr »cating machinery b iS { een 
egarded as an unescapable evil— 
a costly consort to pr 
But exhaustive researches have 
proven that vioration with all it 


economic weaste can 





developed from our res are 
embodied in a new book, A 
Study of Vibration Plant Ma 
chinery.” Send for a copy. It 


yours for the asking. No obliaa- 
| 


| 
ow will bring 


mail it today! 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 


210 SOUTH ST., Dept. B. BOSTON, MASS 
Manufacturers of Felt and Felt Products 


7 S aT wILLBURY wa~ASS JOHNSON Ty, & ¥. @ Jace a 
BRANCHES AT NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA ELAND + OFT 
CHIC AG ANGE AN FRAN DALLAS 


Please send copy of book “A STUDY OF VIBRATION 
IN PLANT MACHINERY.” 


YOUR NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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A Regrettable Broadcast 


President Roosevelt's annual message 
to Congress was divided into two 
parts: the first, a grave and reasoned 
summary of the dangerous interna- 
tional situation, with particular refer- 
ence to the violent ambitions of the 
autocrats who rule several leading 
countries; the second, a sweeping po- 
litical attack on the business men who 
oppose the New Deal. 

This was not a message to Congress, 
in the old tradition of other Presi- 
dents and of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
It was a political speech to the people. 
The President merely used Congress 
as a studio audience at a_ political 
broadcast. 

One year earlier, on Jan. 4, 1935, 
he delivered a genuine message to 
Congress. In this he complied with 
the constitutional requirement that 
“he shall, from time to time, give to 
the Congress information on the state 
of the Union and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and —, 
In that message the President did 
these things: 

He reported an improvement in 
business. He decried as unreal “the 
attempt to make a distinction between 
recovery and reform.” He said he 
would soon submit a program for 
social security. He announced a plan 
for returning 1,500,000 unemployable 
persons to local care, and for giving 
federal employment to the remaining 
4,500,000 persons on the relief rolls. 
He went into detail on this work- 
relief program, laying down seven 
soleniellen that should guide it. He 
said Congress should also give atten- 
tion to these subjects: regulation of 
transportation, a clarified NRA, crime 
laws, utility regulation, gradual re- 
duction of governmental emergency 
credit activities, and improvement in 
taxation forms and methods. He 
pointed out the ugly state of inter- 
national affairs. 

This was a genuine message. It 
was comparable to a corporation pres- 
ident’s report at an annual meeting of 
saniaaitaoe It gave an accounting 
of stewardship and it submitted a 
program for action. 

What is there of the same nature 
in the President's latest eee: 
Here we find a sensible amplifica- 
tion of his last year’s comment on 
foreign affairs. A war has broken 
out and things are much worse. The 
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President does well to speak clearly 
on the dangers created by the men of 
blood who govern certain nations in 
Europe at Asia—obviously Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. This part of 
his — carries a meaning not only 
for his own people but for such 
nations as Britain and France. It en- 
courages world public opinion in sup- 
port of democracy and peace. 

But on domestic affairs the Presi- 
dent is not one-twentieth as specific 
as he was last year. He briefly speaks 
of an approach to a balanced budget, 
and he says that “based on existing 
laws” no new taxes are necessary. And 
that is all. That is all except for a 
rhetorical list of proposals which he 
challenges his adversaries to present 
to this Congress for the repeal of the 
New Deal. As if this Congress, con- 
trolled by him, would do anything 
to such a ¢ aeveetes program except 
throw it in the wastebasket! 

It is regrettable that Mr. Roosevelt 
should have offered such a poor and 
political semblance of a message. His 
Administration has accomplished 
some constructive things and is en- 
titled to credit for them. It has caused 
confusion in other things and needs 
to be corrected. The President should 
have discussed these matters in a gen- 
uine message to Congress on the state 
of the Union. 


Because They Want It— 
No Other Reason 


The rawest, most brazen avowal of 
congressional subserviency to pressure 
— is to be found in the opening 
words of the Vinson bonus bill: 
“Whereas the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and i Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War, in 
their national conventions assembled 
in 1935 unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions requesting immediate cash pay- 
ment of the adjusted service certifi- 


cates, with refund of interest paid and 
cancellation of interest accrued upon 
loans thereon; and whereas said or- 
ganizations have united upon this 
measure to carry into effect their said 
resolutions: therefore, be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that 
. . » the adjusted service certificates 
... ate hereby declared immediately 
payable.” 

Whereas they want this bill, there 
fore we pass it! Not whereas it is 
just, whereas it is wise, whereas any 
thing else. No. Whereas they want 
it. That is all. And it is the most 
humiliating confession Congress was 
ever asked to make, 


A Judicial Blow To 
The Whole New Deal 


It is not merely the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act but the entire New Deal 
that has suffered a stunning blow in 
the Hoosac Mills decision. Of all the 
New Deal legislation that has been 
attacked in the courts, the AAA was 
admittedly the strongest. Unlike the 
Wagner labor relations act, it did not 
apply its compulsions directly. Un 
like the Bankhead cotton control and 
Guffey coal acts, it did not levy 
a tax so high as to be obvious! 
prohibitive. 

Some of its weaknesses were re- 
moved by congressional amendments 
last August. Most constitutional law- 
yers believed that the AAA would 
either be sustained in its entirety by 
the Supreme Court or would be in- 
validated on the ground that its proc- 
essing taxes were illegal, in which case 
Congress could levy excises on the 
processors and could then make bene- 
fic payments to farmers out of the 
general Treasury funds. 

But these benefits are themselves 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Congress is denied the power 
to insist that farmers who receive 
federal money shall in return prom- 
ise to obey certain federal regula- 
tions. The decision demolishes not 
only the AAA but the whole regula- 
tory philosophy of the New Deal. If 
anything can provoke a political cam- 
paign with a broad constitutional 
amendment as an issue, this decision 
seems likely to do it. 
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